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TOCORRESPONDENTS. 
We feel ourfelves much indebted to our efteemed corre/pondent J. H. 


of Philadelphia, for bis obliging letter. We are of opinion howe wry 
that tf the circum wflance he mentions, were ai lopted at this period it 
vould occafien the difpleafure of many of our readers.™ 

Juvenilis, is too incorred for infertion, tf the author will condes 
tend to our making fome alter "ations, it JSeall “appe ar inour next. 

The picce figned Hiftoricus, came too late J ‘or the prefent numbers 
We would thank correfpondents in forwarding their pieces, to make 
mention in their letters whether fuch communications are original or fe- 
lected, in order to avoid mi, Makes, 

Jack Button’s Effay, is noi worth a brafs-button. 

Philo’s Complaint, of the incon fancy of hrs Betty: We adni/ 
Ee author by all means to execute his intentions, and “hang > himfelf 


for Spite. ag 
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Account of Mr. Daviv Rirrennovst. 


HIS celebrated charaGer, was the fon of a farmer; and 

born at Norrington, about fourteen miles of the city of 
Philadelphia. His parents being incapable of giving him any 
-other education than conimon reading and writing, intended to 
have brought hin. up to country bufinefs; but, blefled by nature 
with a mechanic turn of mind, he foon gave f{pecimens of his in- 
genuity in maki ing wooden clocks—this fo recommend him to 
notice, sto give him an opportunity of learning the clock-mak- 
ing bufinets. Being g rather of a weak habit of body, he preferred 
this kind of em ploy to the laborious life of a farmer, and meeting 
with encouragement in his new pnrfuit, he was promoted to pro- 
ceed with great afliduity in the ftudy of mechanifm, and at length 
attained to fuch perfection, as to profefs himfelf a mathematical 
inftrament maker. Attronomy next became the darling object 
of his purfuits, and procuring a few books on the fubject, he di- 
rected the whole bent of his genius to the attainment of this {cis 
ence, and became a very practical altronomer. 

Mr. Rittenhoufe has been confidered as “felf-taught,” but 
this is not ftrictly true ; for while he was engaged in thefe acquire- 
ments, the Rev. Mr. Barton, a learned epilcopal clergyman of 
Lancatler county, married his filter; and he was fo fortunate as 
to live in their won. for fome time. Mr. Barton admiring the 
fimplicity of manners s and natural genius of his brother-in-law, 
afforded him every afii'tance in his power, not only in the mathe- 
matics, but in feve val other branches of literature. - Mr. Ritten- 
houfe was indeed worthy of his notice, for he loft no time, and 
{pared no pains to improve himfelf in knowledge as far as his li- 
mited edacation would permit. 

The 















6o Account of Mr. David Rittenhoufe.. 


The earlieft part of his life thus fpent in obfcurity, and having 
very little knowledge of the vices and follies of mankind, he be- 
came entirely devoted to his mechanical and aftronomical fludies. 
The firit public difplay of his ingenuity was in the year 1768, 
when he planned and finifhed his New Orrery, which excited 
univerfal admiration ; and Mr. Jefferfon has fince even aflerted, 
that “as an artift he had exhibited as great proofs of mechanic 
genius, as the world had ever produced.” 

This New Orrery greatly encreafed the fame of his ingenuity, 
and the truftees of the college of Philadelphia, in confideration, 
as they expreffed it of his extraordinary progrefs and improve- 
ment in mechanics and mathematics, aitronomy and other liberal 
arts and {ciences, admitted him to the honorary degree of matter 
of arts in that college. A thert while after he communicated, by 
his friend Do&or Smith, to the American Philofophical Society, 
a projection of the tranfit of Venus, calculated from Halley’s ta- 
bles; and, in confequence thereof, he was appointed by them, 
with feveral other gentlemen, to make the neceffary preparations 
for the obfervation of the tranfit at his houfe in Norrington. 

This happened on the third of June, 1769, when Mr. Ritten- 
houfe not only gave great fatisfa€tion to the friends of {cience in 
America, but alfo obtained the approbation and applaufe of the 
aftronomers of Europe; as his obfervation of this curious and no- 
ble phenomenon was efteemed very accurate ,and ingenious, and 
is preferved in the firft volume of the proceedings of this fociety. 
—Thefe tranfits are fo very rare, that the opportunity of obfer- 
ving them becomes the more valuable. There never was but one 
feen prior to that obferved in 1761, fince the creation, and that 
by two perfons only; and the prefent race of mankind may take 
their leave of them, as no other will happen until the ninth of 
December, 1874. 

In the beginning of 1775, it was his turn to deliver his annu- 
al oration before the American Philofephical Scciety. ‘This he 
undertook with diffidence, and making choice of his favorite flu- 
dy, aftronomy for his theme, his performance met with general 
acceptance from the public. The oration was infcribed and de- 
dicated, to the Deligates of the Thirteen United Colonies, then 
affembled in Cengreis; and at this early period, more than a year 
before the Declaration of Independence, our aftronomer made a 
difplay of his whigifm, in this addrefs, by afferting, “that the 
future liberties, and confequently-the virtue, improvement in {ci- 
ence, and happinefs of America, were intrufted to this newly 
congregated bedy.”’—In this little work, Mr. Rittenhoufe gives 
a fhort account of the rife and progrefs of aflronomy, takes no- 
wee of Lome of the moft important difcoveries that have been made 
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in this fcience, and concludes with pointing out a few of its defecs 
at this prefent time. The ftile of this oration is plain and unaf- 
fected, and there are fome parts in it which will inttruét and pleafe 
the reader. His defeription of the changes that will follow from 
the proceffion of the equinoxes, is really elegant.— Whatever 
other purpofes (fays he) this great law may anfwer, it will pro- 
duce an amazing change in the appearance of the heavens; aid 
fo contribute to that endlefs variety which obtains throughout 
the works of nature. The feven flars that now adorn our winter 
fxies, willtake their turn to fhine im fummer. Sirius, that now 
fhines with unrivalled luftre, amongft the gems of heaven, will 
fink below our horizon, and rife no more for many ages! Orion 
too, will difapear, and no longer afford our pofterity a glimpfe of 
glory beyond the fies! Glittering Capella, that now paffes to the 
north of our zenith will near defcribe the equator; and Lyra, 
one of the brighteft in the heavens, will become our polar ftar: 
whilft the prefent polar ftar, on account of its humble appearance 
fhall pafs unheeded, and all its long-continued, faithful fervices 
fhall be forgotten!” 

Having enumerated the moft material difcoveries that have 
been made in this fublime feience, he makes the following grand 
and pious reflection. *¢ Thus have we feen the materials collected, 
which were to compofe the magnificent edifice of aftronomical 
philofophy; collected, indeed, with infinite labour and induttry, 
by a few volunteers in the fervice of human knowledge, and with 
an ardor not to be abated by the weaknefs of human nature, or 
the threatened lofs of fight, one of the greateft of bodily misfor- 
tunes! 

“It was now time for the great mafter-builder to appear, who 
was to rear up this whole fplendid group of materials into due 
order and proportion. And it was, I make no doubt, by a par- 
ticular appointment of Providence, that at this time the immor- 
tal Newton appeared.” 

The reputation of Mr. Rittenhoufe now extended far and wide, 
-and his country were not unmindful of his merit. He enjoyed a 
profefforthip of flronomy in the college of Philadelphia, and was 
treafurer of the ftate of Pennfylvania upwards of twelve years, 
which he at laft declined, on account of his bad ftate of health: 
however he was afterwards called upon to aét as Dire&tor of the 
National Mint, but from a diffidence in the inftitution, he de- 
clined this alfo, to fpend the fhort remainder of his life in the 
bofom of retirement. 

While we contemplate this good citzen, as a philofopher and 
a man of fcienee, it is with pleafure we remember his invariable 
attachment to the principles of Liberty. As an enlightened man, 
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62 On Public Education. 
Rittenhoufe was a friend of the whole univerfe of rational beings s 
Asan American, a lover of his country, pofleficd of an unweai- 
ed attention to ferve her bett intereits. In private life, miable 
and unaffuming; in public, a firm’ and conttant afierter oi the 
riehts of man, bis name will be recorde with honour. 
“May his removal remind us of the certainty of our own! W hat, 
though he now lie in the duit, yet “ his grave has clogence 5 its 
leGures teach in filence, louder than divines can preach. Hear 
what it fays, Duit thou art, and to duit thou {halt return.” 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
A SPANISH TALE. 


N the famous city of Tortofa dwelt a worthy gentleman 
} called Sandoval de Carrera, whofe fortune, though {maill, 
enabled him to live decently and quietly, without much trouble 
either to himfclf or his neighbours. He was married and had 
only one fon, Diego, to whom he wifhed.to give the beft educa- 
tion his income would afford, that he might be fitted in due time 
to rifein the world, to a flation beyond what the heavinefs of 
his father’s intellects ever enabled him to reach. In the eleventh 
year of his fon’s age, he called a council of his friends to deliber- 
ate on this important fubjec, and particularly begged their ad- 
vice whether young Diego thould be educated at home in his 
pative city, under the care of fuch matters as the place would 
aford, fubject as he went along to the infpeétion and tut- 
tion of his parents, or be fent firit to fome great and refpectable 
public ichool, and, afterwards, brought to maturity in the uni- 
verfity of Salamanca. 

Many were the arguments pro and con, which it is needlefs 
here to relate; the latter opinion at laft prevailed, from the fol- 
Jewing confideration, urged hy a learned corregidor, who aflifted 
at the council, that boys at public fchools are early initiated in 
a proper knowledge of mankind, and of thofe principles and max- 
ims that mufl regulate their conduct in the world,----that there 
they acqnire that proper degree of manlinefs and confidence 
which enables them to act with a due fpirit in after-life---and 
faftly (a reafon old Sandoval deemed of all others the moft con- 
clufive) that at public fchools connection and friendfhips are fore 
med, which prove of much advantage toa young man’s advance- 
meat in the world. hefe confiderations prevailed, and away 
was young Diego difpatched to a well known fchool about ten 
leagnes from Barcelona where uch was the fame of the matters, 
that near three hundred difciples, all lo lved and boarded about 
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oe oung Diego, in ufual form, was received into the number 

Ficholars a and affiened according to cuftem, as a fellow lodger 
w. with a boy feveral years older than himfelf, Juen Tornada, fon 
ofa ret alan gentlem nan. The day after taking conjunét pof- 
{effion of his apartment, I Viexo was informed by hi $ companion, 
that it was the e univerfal ~~ in all great fc hools, for the young- 
er boys to be fubje¢t to the elder and ftronger, and for a time to 
fubmit with blind eddies to all the commands *! hey might im- 
pofe. : 
This doctrine was by no means palatable to our new difciple 
who thought it harderto digeft than any rule in the latin gram- 
mar; bat as he hoped it was only in theory, and not meant to 
be reduced to pratticr, he did not chufe openly to declare his 
difent. In the evening, however, Juan took care that it fhould 
not flip out of his’ mind for vant of praétical illuftration ; and 
accordingly opt ia it then rained very hard, defired his fellow- 
fludent to go inftantly to a village about half a league diftant 
to bring him fome fried oil, with ‘which he withed to feafon an 
olla podrida for his fupper. 

Diego remon‘trated, but his remonftrances met with the ufual 
fate of complaints frorn an inferior, he was foundly drubbed by 
Tornada for difobedience, obliged to fet off, fore as he was, on 
the errand, and as‘a punifhment for attempting to revolt, com- 
pelled to pay the price of the oil, amounting to more mar- 
avedis than a fchool boy can always conveniently fpare. Th’s 
was only the beginning of our heroe’s fubjections; for next day 
Juan efpied among his baggage an elegant high plumed hat, 
which old Sandoval had defired his fon to ufe on days of public 
folemffity ; its appearance fo inviting, that Diego was ordered to 
bring it forward for a nearer i infpeétion : : he did fo, and Tornaca 
took the opportunity of clapping i it on his own head, giving in 
exchange an old worn-out cap, and replying only with a menacing 
Jook and a clenched fiit to our hero’s humble applications for re- 
ftoration of his property. 

Refiltence, however, was vain ; the exchange was made and 
Diego faw his companion every day flrutting in the ill-gotten 
foils. He attempted to remoniirate to the matter and the 
other boys; but his remonftrances were received by the former 
With contempt, and by the latter with indignation, as an attempt 
to break through the eftablifhed and univerfal practice of {chools, 
and a fecond chaftifement from Tornada effectually filenced all 
impertinent murmurs. Thefe, with afew fimilar inftances, hap- 
pening in a {peedy fucceffion, foon impreffed very deep on the 
mind of young Carrera the firft maxim of conduct t aught bya 


public {chool, that might for the mof part overcomes right. 
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Though the fubmiffion of Diego was implicit, and regulated 
by the wholefome rule “vir fapit qui pauca loquitur,”’ (he is 
wile that {peaks little,) yet it was but reluctent and conftrained. 
He burned with defire, at leaft to regain the property he had 
loft, and his Catalonian wits foon taught him how this might be 
effetuated. Depridations had been committed on the head maf- 
ter’s garden, where fruits of the fineft favour were produced in 
perfection. Carrera unobdferved found one evening an epportunt - 
ty to convey over the wall the cap he had been forced to receive 
in exchange. In the morning this was found in the garden, in- 
{cribed with the name of Tornada. The mafler exulting that 
he had found out the pilferer of his fruit, fummoned Juan to an- 
{wer for the offence; the fatal cap was produced in evidence, and 
the owner, not daring to avow openly his oppreffion, made but 
a feeble defence. Sentence was pronounced againit him, anda 
fevere flogging gave an example to the fchool how dangerous it 
would be to trefpafs on the mafter’s premifes. Diego profi fled 
great forrow for the misfortunes of his companion ; declared that 
a fudden blaft of wind had carried the cap from his head over the 
wall ; but could he have fufpected the mifhap this would have oc- 
cafioned his dear Tornada, he wold haver ifqued the danger of actu- 
laly fealing the wall, rather than fuffer it to remain on the fatal 
{pot. Juan made no anfwer; but for fear of the wind repeating 
his impertinent vifits, he found it would be proper to reftore the 
high plumed hat to the real owner, and referve for his own heed 
the worn-out cap. Diego thus attained his point, and was taught 
by this incident a fecond important leffon, well exhibited at pub- 
lick, {chools that /light for the moft part overcomes nitght, 

The time of the vintage was now at hand, and the boys of this 
fchool formed a confpiracy for robbing and plundering a neigh- 
bouring vineyard. Diego was called upon to join in the enter- 
prife. Old Sandoval had inftilled into him the principles of juf- 
tice and honelty, and he at once perceived that this attempt was 
not quite confiftent with either. He faid fo to thofe who {elicit- 
ed his company, and in return was branded with the name of cow- 
ard and traitor, lubberly dog and mean-fpirited rafcal. Unable 
to refift, he took part in fpite of his feruples, and away marched 
the fchool-boys to the achievement of their proje@. The exploit 
was planned and executed with fecrecy and fuccefs; the vine- 
yard was pillaged, and our young ‘heroes came home in triumph, 
loaded with the fpoil. Diego, to wipe off the reproaches caft 
upon him, had exerted himfelf with fpirit in the bufinefa; on his 
return he received the applouies of all his companions, anda 
double fhare of the plunder as the reward of his intrepidity: 

(To be continued, 
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DESCRIPTION 
Of the sus mounvans in the State of New-York 
[ax Samuze L. Mircaitz, sq.) 
H AVING lately been on a vifitto Chancellor Livingfton, 


at his elegant feat in Claremount, feveral appearances in 
the follils and minerals which I faw during the paflage up Hud- 
fou’s River, ftruck me as exceedingly curious. For in my way 
thither, I had failed through the Highlands, or Granilical range 
ef mountains, between Sotny-Point and Pollepell’s Ifland, which 
the river penctrates w ithout rapids. The Limcffone country be- 
rey iw apping’ s creck and oughkeepfic lay on both fides of 
s, divided allo by the river. Beyond this the aiff i¢ or flaty rocks 
ber van, and extended further north than at this time I travelled. 
The Cactikill Mountains, ftanding directly i in front of the Chan- 
ecllor’s houfe, appeared fo grand in profpect to the weit, and 
feemed fo connected with what I obferved during my paflage, 
that I determjned to take a nearer view. I accordingly vilited 
them and aicended their highc elevations on the 24th, 25th and 
26th of July, 1795. 

‘Thefe mountains are partly in Uliter, and partly in Albany 
eounty. They are commonly known by the name of the Blue 
Mountains, on account of 2 bluenefs or haze, which they pre- 
fent to the eye when feen from a diftance. They are likewife 
called the Cat/feill Mountains, froma river of that name which if- 
fucs from them and falls into the Hudfon a little bow Lunen- 
bery. They are confidered, and perhaps w vith truth, the high- 
eft land in the ftate of New-York, and though by reafon of their 
remotenefs, not vifible by mariners arriving on the coaft, are howe 
¢ver to be feen from a great diftance inland. 

They Boom chicly of fand-flone, (lapis arenaceus) which is 

rounded upon flate of a brittle and thivery texture (/chiflus frae 
gilis) fome of which when expofed to a high degree of heat, 
melts and gives evidence of a bituminous quality (fchiflus pineatie, 3 
The layers of this mafs of flate are of the vertical kind, a have 
an inclination of about from 60 to 80 degrees from the horizon; 
though in fome places aheir order is difturbed, and there ap- 
pears to be an irregular mixture or jumble of the materials to- 
gether. In fome places, quartz (quartzum amorphum) is blend- 
ed with the flate; and in cthers, veins and fifures of the fchiftys 
ave filled up with it (gvartzum grantulatum. ) 

‘She mountains are fupported upon this /laty foundat ation, The 
tocxs are compofed of fiinty fand, or grit and pebbles of various 
forts, conglutinate -d, and piled up in vat horizontal itrata. The 
Particles of grit are not palpable, but are eafily diftinguifhas 
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ble, both by the fight and touch, feeming evidently to have bees 
formed by attrition, prior to their being confolidated in their 
prefent form. The pebbles or fmall {tones contained in the reck, 
are principally red and white quartz, fand-ftone, and red jafpar 
(diafpro roflo ;) all of them are of {mall fize, roundith and fimooth, 
with every appearance of being water-worn, as they mofl exatte 
ly refemble the nodules laying on the beaches and fhores of the 
Atlantic. Toward the tops are found petrifa¢tions and impref= 
fions of marine fhelis, fome of which exift in an arillaceousy 
and fome in a filicious ground; and it is remarkable of thefe, as 
well as of thofe found in the caleareous flone at Claverack and 
the flint near Poughkecepfie, that though the clam and fcollop 
fhells are very plain, there are evidences of other animals quite 
as eafy to diftinguith which are not found exifting in our waters, 
rior along our coafts. The horizontal difpofition of the {trata con- 
tinues from the bafe quite to the tops of the hig? ieft ridges, and 
a remarkable famenefs prevails throughout the whole. The wae 
ter is exceedingly pure and good, giving no p: essa indicati- 
on of a faline, calcareous, or metalic tin€iure; though it was 
faid iron ore was to be met with in certain valleys, and lime-ftone 
in fome places enter: ed into the compofition of the hilis. 

My expectation when I fet out upon the expedition was, that, 
the mountains were of the primary kind; but I experienced no 
{mall degree of furprife on finding all the facts be fore me bear wits 
nefs of the recent formation of thefe huge mafes. Every thing 
From the fchiflic foundation upward, had a modern lock; though 
without pretending to determine precifely when the mounteins 
were ereéted on their prefent foundation, the beholder cannot ree 
frain looking back toward that time, when the creatures that ine 
habited the petrified fhells were alive; to that more remote period, 
when the fand and grave el which formed the fhores ¥ here they 
grew, firft acquired their fmallnefs and rotundity ; and to the fill 
more diftant xra, when the waves of the ocean, after having 
comminuted and finoothed the latter, gave animation and nourifhe 
ment to the former. 

t may be remarked in general, that the courfe or diretion 
of the ledges i is, W! ith variation of a few degrees, from rorth-ea 
to fouth-weft, in the primary, as oa as in the fecondary rocks; 
the arrangement here being no exception to the general rule pres 
vailis ¢ through the cont ineat. 

) héir moit rugged and difficult affent is on the eaftern fide, 
where perpendi cular w alls of different het; ghts, from five to 
fect, piled within each other, ticr above tier, conttitute, in fom 
piaces, the rocky fabric and folid fi ipport of the pad hs ag 
Ryo's Quandary is the moft formidable or tl hera that can be tras 
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Pelled over. Their nakednefs is relieved by a coat of moffes-and of 
fhrubs, buthes and capillary plants, {pringing out of their cracks 
and crevices, where ever they can adhere or infert their roots; as 
well as by the tall and ftately trees, which cover the fpace be- 
tween the top of one precipice and the bottom of the next. But 
notwithilanding this various covering, the larger divifions of the 
rocks can be feea for many miles, rifing, a3 it were, ftep by ftep 
to the fummit. Towards the weft, there is no correfpondiag 
. ftruGure, but the land thelves away gradually toward Schobarie 
Kill, whofe fream takes its rife inthe mountains. The coun- 
try behind them is confequently much more elevated than the 
tract between their foot and the Hudfon; and by reafon of their 
more eafy accefs from that quarter, a number of the fettlers who 
were dicouraged by the eafera afpe&, have ventured to come 
in from the weftward, ' 

Within half a mile of the fpot where the waters divide, and 

run both eaft and weit, there grow very large maple trees, (acer 
faccharinum) whence fome of the families manufa¢ture cofidera- 
ble quantities of fugar. A white pine meafured five yards anda 
third in circumference, (pinus flrobus). A hemlock was more 
than four feet acrofs the ftump, (pinus Canadenfis Linn.) A 
wild cherry board, (prunus Virginiaca) at a faw-mill, was thir- 
ty inches wide. Spruce trees of a fize for {pars and yards of thips 
are plentiful in the fame neighbourhood. (pinus Canadenfis du 
Roy.) 
Our route to the place where this heavy timber grows, was 
between two ponds or lakes, furrounded by tall trees, and fring- 
ed witha green margin. ‘They contain fithes, but as much of 
the water had evaporated during a drought which preceded the 
journey, they looked uninviting, and we did not approach near 
enough to throw in ourlines. ‘The waters iffuing occafionally 
from thefe refervoirs, and colleéted from the rills trickling down 
the mountain fides, forms feveral brooks, which feeking their 
way through the vallies, travel along pebbly and rocky channels, 
to empty themfelves into the North River. Two of thefe as they 
crofs in their courfes perpendicular maffes of rocks, produce ree 
markable cataracts. 

The firft called William’s Cafcade, is on a branch of Kater’s 
Kill, which, after a pretty rapid afcent along its bed,» firft pitch- 
es more than two fathoms, and then running a few rods further, 
falls in a moft beautiful fheet down a fteep, which meafures a lit- 
tle diftance of more than one hundred feet. The face of the rocks 
is-worn fomewhat circular, and is confiderably excavated below. 
—The ftream is of courfe, precipitated, to the bottom without 
&opedincgt, and very much divided into {pray by fo long a paf- 
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faze through the air. Between the fallen water and the ro@&, 
the fpace is covered with verdure, and the whole diftance from 

the bottom to the top is beautified with plants, which find rocma 
for their roots, between the crumbliag layers and among the 

mouldering parts of the rock. The moffes maidenhzirs , fire 
berries, fumachs, and fpruces, which had fixed thrinl-Sies here, 
five to the {cenea very lively and pleafant air; and owing to the 
abundant evaporation, there is fo little heat prevalent at this place 
that fnow remains unmelted until ncar the middle cf June, bé- 
tween the defcending torrent and the rock from which it is pro- 
jected. Both fides of the valley through which the water hatliens 
away, are compofed of fteep and lofty rocks, fupportiy, huge 
trees, chiefly of the ever-yreen kind; and along this there is am 
extcnfive view of the mountain fides towards the eat. Among 
the fragments, which by the undermining of the waters be low 
arc, from time to time, breaking off in ma‘fes of many tons weight 
and rufhing to the bottom, and fome of which are now hanging 
almoft in equiporse juft ready to drop, the moft luxuriant ve- 
gitation keeps out of fight the bare and difordered appearance, 
and in a good degree conceals behind its perpetual foliage, thefe 
ruinous and wreck-like appearances of nature. It luckily happen- 
ed when we were there, the quantity of water was finall, but 
from the fize of the logs drifted down, and left by the fubhidi ing 
frefhets among the rocks of the channel; there was no difficulty 
in imagining how great and impetuous the flow mult fometi:nes 
be, that could float fuch’ pieces of timber elong and fplit them 
to fhivers in their fall. From the edge of the bark, a little way 
off, where feveral large trees afford a firm hold, fec uring the {pecs 
tator from flipping, a tolerable view can be obtained. There is 


fomething in it exceedingly picturefque, which under the peu 
of an artift, would afford a fketch pollefling much of novelty 


and peculiarity. 

The other catara®, called AMitchil?s Falls, is on Katers Kill 
itfelf. At a finall diftance from Wynkoop’s Cave, and exaétly 
at the precipice, the mountain feems to have been rent afunder, 
and receding-to the right and left, leaves between its enormous 
and craggy piles, a deep and dreadful opening. ‘This takes a 
turn toward the left, and winding along in that direGiion, the 
view is foon intercepted. Troma point of clevated rock, a little 
to the left of the fa sis, the whole bend is full in profpeé, exte ening 
like a vait amphitheatre from its cor “nencement ju% on the right 
hand, to its termination by the intervening objeéts at the other 
extreme. <A border of hemlocks and pines adorns the brow of 
the rocks; a like covering, mixed with laurels, (Kahnia major) 
and white cedars (Thuja occidentalis) adown the fleep, imparts 

te 
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to them perennial greennefs : and the whole difance thence te the 
bottom of the chafm is fkirted with fimilar trees and fhrubs. Whe- 
ther you look down or around, the profpett, though not exten 
five, is fublime and awful. The water in falling ftrikes a jutting 

ortion of rock before it reaches the bottom, which is confidera- 

ly more than two hundred feet below. To look down from the 
projecting layer of {tone which forms the brink, is too dangercus 
for the moft fteady head. Our guide, who would not fuffer fuch 
an experiment to be made, caufed us to lay prone upon the reck, 
and then creep forward, unt!] the precipice was fairly before our 
eyes; and while he had us thus by the feet, we got as perfe& 
an idea as we could cf that part of the feenery. Asthis, when 
contemplated under fuch circumftances, was not wholly fatisfac- 
tory, aad as it did not appear practicable without a very fatigue 
ing and circuitous walk to defcend the crags, and look at the 
cataract b elow, we relutantly departed without feeing fo much 
as we wiihec. Upon the whole, however, it may be fofely ob 
ferved, that though the quantity of water is lefs, thefe fal!s are 
more worth the feeing, than thofe of Paffaick, the Cohoes, or 
the upper ones of the Mohawk. 

On climbing the higheft part, called the Round-Top, wesfie- 
quently met with the paths of wild animals, in which the frefh 
tracks of bears and dcers were very plain to be feen. As we ai- 
cended, the vegetable productions became fo different, that we 
had now entered a new climate, for bere the white and black 
birch, (betula alba and nigra) fwamp fumack, (rhus vernix ) bal- 
fam fir, (pinus balfamea) bafs-wood, (Thilia Americana) with 
now and then an oak, (quercus nigra) were the principal trees; 
though even hereabout in fome pots the fpruce and hemloc k 
grew plentifully, and among the underwood, befides the great 
and fmall moofe-buth, grew the common goofeberry and black- 
berry. I had before obferved the wild rafpberry (ruéus odoratus ) 
and the Englith or garden rafpberry, about half way up. The 
Round-Top isa round fpot of feveral acres in extent. It is very 
thickly wooded, and its chief produét, befides a few birches, i 
the balfam fir. This is generally fmall, as are many of the trees 
thereabout, there feeming to be a gradual diminution of their 
fize as you afcend. Among the balfam trees, the principal plant 
of note isa wood forrel, which I take to be the Oxalis tamentofit, 
plentifully and thriftily growing. 

Fror) this circumitance of the top being not bald, but thick ¥ 
covered with trees, it is fairly to be concluded, that not one of t! 
Blue Range belongs to the Alpine clafs of Mountains, whofe ie 
acter it is to reach what is termed the fecond region of the at- 
mofphere, or at leaf fo high that no trees can grow ere& upon 
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them. Alpine imauntains then, of which thofe of Switzerland, 
New-Hampthire, Laplandand Peru, are inflances, being fuch upon 
whofe fummits either no tree can grow, or if a tree fhould by acei- 
dent be rooted there, it could not ‘grow ftraight up, but weak and 
dwarfith, would creep like a fhrub upon the ground, the Catt- 
fil Ridge has manifeftly no claim to be cnasnceat ed with them. 
Belides, the want of Alpine plants is another weizhty cireum- 
fizace in determining their moderite elevation. Plants of this 
fort are mottly fmall, for they grow on the naked hills, expofed 
to.2il weather and winds; for the fame reafon, and becaule they 
ufvally grew in a barren foil, they are‘tough and hardy. Now, 
ahere is no evidence of fterility in this mountain top, mor were 
the faxi'raga nivalis & hypnoides, rhodeola rofea, ceraflium tq 
mento My fibbaldia procubens, rumcx digynus, or any of the 
filpime plants I had feen elfewhere % their native places, or that 
are to be met with in botanical emu nerations, to be found here. 
Nord ao Tr member to ha ive noticec la Sak wh ‘ow, (fulix } fix 
or fevon fpecies of which are irpquen t in lng h fations. 

From teveral places at ard about the Round-Top, we climbed 
trees to emiarge our view of the ff furronding objects. We at loft, 
adopted the moft effectual method of bringing them in fight, by 
cutting down the trecs and opening an avenue. With fome la- 
bour this was effected on the caftern fice, whence a profpect of 
the country between the mountains and the Hudfon was obtain- 
ed, as well as of the siver itfelf, and the veffels failing up and 
down it; and of the trad extending caftward as far as the Taco- 
nick Mocntain in Maffachufetts: wlJe from Kinderhook and he- 
yond, further than Kingfton, and the Jafi firetching away fouth- 

ardly on the other fide of it, the eye coniprehended the whole 
furvey. From ‘this piace, called Cutti ing’s View, the country 
laid as a map before us, and we tack a bird’s- -ye-view of the hils 
viles, woods and plantation we had travelled throvgh in our paf. 
fage here, which,.on account of their diftance, had now lof 
much of their dillinGnefs, and, WARE GA" pe their inequality 
and roughuef ss appeared quite like a plain. We were now above 
the region of clouds, which condenfing alow obfcured the view 


ad for atime took every terreftrial cbjeét out of fight; but dif- 


fclving again, and from time to time breaking away, partial cb- 
fervations could be got of the fubjacent objects ; and thefe, as they 
appeared through the mit and di ‘lappeared, afforded, together 
avith the phenomena o chap fuddenly precipitated from its folu. 
tion in air, and quickly diffolved again, a curious and amufing 
{pectacle. "There was novelty in hearing thunder below us, and 
it was b elides, delightful to behold from one fpot, fo ex ten five a 
traci of the molt fex rule and populous pare of the faic of New- 
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York, where the eve, in@ead of expatiating on inhiofprtable heathg 
and barren waites, roves from one farm to another, and paffes 
ffom improvement to improvement. This profpedct will be greats 
ly ealarred when the top thall be cleared of its wood; but ever 
at this time, I recollect but one I think which furpaffed i it. This 
was in the weft-highlands of North-Britain. The Scotch are very 
proud of their Loch-Lomond. And truly the lake, with its con- 
tained iflands and neighbouring mountains, exhibited a mingled 
feene of beauty ard fublimity. From the fummit of Ben-Lomond 
there is the crandcit prof; pect Lever enjoyed. Fortunately when 
I was onit, the weather was fo ferene and the amofphere fo free 
from clouds, that one of my compani ions who had afcended the 
yhountain more than a dozen times, faid he had never had fo fair 
aday. Southward the lake, with its twenty iflands, the village 
of Lute, the mantions of Cainftraddon and Bonhill, and be; yond 
Smollet’s fumptuous monument, befide the river Leven, the town 
andcaftle of Dunbarton, and the firth of Ciyde, appeared beautiful 
ly in view: further than thefe, Port Glafgo, Greenock, the iflands 
of Bute and Arran, and the Craig of = fa, together with a part 
of Ayrfhire andthe Atlantic ocean, lay fairly difplayed. Weit- 
ward, . befides Loch-Long and Loch-Fyne, feveral of the Hebri- 
des, and, in particular, the heights of Tifa, the paps of Jura, and 
the mountains of Mull, could be clearly difcerned. Northward, 
the fupenduous Highlands extending in the fhires of Perth, Brens 
dalbaine and Argy ie, away tow ards 4 2 ochaber and Invernefs, as 
far as the eye could comprehend, afforded a fight of rude grand- 
eur and wild fublimity. Eaftward Lochard, Enrick- water, ‘Leche 
low, the city and caitle of Stirling, the hills of Fifethire, the ri- 
ver Forth, and the arm of the German Sca were plainly feen; and 
had there not been a portion of haze toward the fouth, it was 
judged the cattle of Edinburgh, Salfbury Craig, the Calton, 
and Pentland hills, and Arthur’s feat mi geht have been deferied. 
The Rein-deer mofs (lichen rang fernius) was frequeatly met 
with in the Blue Mountains; and the peat mofs (fpagnum pal- 
uftre) thickly covered the recks in the moift atmofphere of the 
tops. The arctic liverwort (1 ichen a cticus) was very plentiful 
on many of the rocks; and, in fhort, the fpec ies of cryptogam- 
ous plants were fo numerous, that the Botaniit who is fond of 
Jnvettigating them, might here find a great deal of employment. 
On our return we crofled the High Peak, which next to the 
pla ce we left, is the loftieft md ne and found it covered with fi- 
milar productions, particularly in Lane’s Swamp Wi here the Bal- 
fam-frs grow fo frequent, that, aman cannot, without difficulty, 
force his way throughthem. J’rom the ealt fide ef this, named 
Sm uith’ 5 
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S:nith’s Look-ont, by cutting away fome trees and boughs, a ne& 
ble profpect of the country was oace more proc cured. 

For the information of thofe who may be diipoted to vifit thefe 
mountains, it may be not. improper to mention, that the middle 
sarts are much infelted by rattle fnakes (Crotalus horridus; }iho’ 

believe thefe ferpents far lels to be feared than common rumour 
allows, being conviaced, both from my own experience and the 
information of others, that thefe feldom bite without provocati- 
on. The misfortune of loofing feme of the quickfilver through 
the leathera bag of the barometer, prevented my intended obfer- 
vations with that inflrument; and the breaking of the ftem of 
my thermometer ia travelling through the thickets, deprived 
me of the fatisfaction of afcertaining by experiment, the boiling 
point of water, ether and and alcohol on the mountaia tops. The 
dieu ty of carrying fuch initruments on an expedition of this kind 
is cxcellive; yet there can be no doubt fome more fortunate travel. 
ler wiil fucceedi in making thefe trials 
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YOU areacquainted with the Pfylli of antiquity, thofe cele. 
ie brated eaters of ferpents, who ‘amuled themfelves with the 
Lite of vipers, and the credulity of the people. Cyrege, a town 
fituate on the welt of Alexandria, formerly a dependency of 
F.gypt, reckoned a great many of thefe people amone its inhable 
tarts. You knowthat the unworthy Octavius, who wished to 
gritily his vant ity by chaining Cleopatra to his triumphal car, vex- 
ed at feeing that haughty fem ale cicape from him by death, 
made one of th ie Piylhi fack the wound made by the afp which bit 
her. The attempt was fruitlefs; the ag-teske had alrea dy corrupt. 
cd the mafs of blood. She was not reftored to life. “Will you 
believe it, thefe very caters of ferpents flexi in ourdays. A 
£2& to which I was a witnefs wi ‘IT convinee you cf it. 
Laft week was celebrated the feat of Sidi Ibrahim, whichdrew 
a vail concourfe of people to Rofetto. A Turk permited me 
to come to hi's houfe to fee the proceflion, Seated at the 
window, I cbf rved attentively this new ipe@acle. ‘The differ. 
ert bodies of artizans gravely marched along under their refnece 
tive banners. ‘The ftandard of Mehorret, which was carried in 
tnumph, attracted a vait crowd. Every body was defirous of 
touching, of Lifing it, of putting it to his eves. Such as were 
fertimate enough tw partake of that favour returned contented, 
Atength came the Cheiks, (the prieft of the county) wearing 
fong caps of leather, in the form ef a mitre. They march ‘ed 
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folemn fteps chauating the Coran. A few paces behind them, 
I perceived a band of madmen, with their arms bare, and a wild 
look, holding in their hands enormous ferpents, which were twif- 
ted round their bocies, and were endeavouring to make their ef- 
cape. Thefe Pfyili, griping them forcibly by the neck, avoided 
their bite, and notw ithflanding their hiffing tore them with their 
‘teeth, and ate them up alive, the blood itreaming down from 
their polluted mouths. Others of the Pfylli were ttriving to tear 
from them their prey: it was a flruggle who thould devour a fer- 
pe nt. 

The populace followed them with amazement, and believed it 
to bea miracle. They pais for perfons infpired, and poffefied by 
a ‘pirit who deftroys the effect of the bite of the ferpents. This 
defcription, which I give you after nature, at firit frightened me, 
and then made me refleat on man, that itrange being, for whom 
poifon becomes food; that credulous being, whofe eyes are not 
opened by the fpectacie renewed every year; and who in the blind- 

zfs of his ignorance, is ready to worlhip as a God, his fellow. 
ereature who has the heart to impofe upon his underftandiag. You 
fee, thofe ancient. ufages are not loft in a country where cuftom, 
that imperious tyrant of the world, has peculiarly eftablithed her 
throne and her altars, 








An account of Mx. Howarn, the celebrated Philanthrophift. 
{ From Prarr’s Gleanings. ] 


} ZF OWARD had many fingular ities, but very few affeGiati- 
ons. It was fingular for mere mortal man to go about 
doing good for the fake of doing it; to devote his fortune and 
. is life to explore the moft neglected and the moft forlorn of the 
etched, and to relieve them ac cording to their feveral neceffi- 

tics to begin the work of benevolence, where other people’s 
bounty commonly ends it = a prifon: all this, I fay, was very 
fingular, but wholly pure of affeftation. Further, it was fingu- 
lar, —~deferving that word, indeed, inafmuch as in human hiltory 
it is without a parallel—to put himfelf to the greateft perfonal 
inconveniencies and to encounter the greateft dangers often of 
hie itfelf, to accomplifh the propofed ends of his philanthrophy, 
finee it is notorious that ‘e trave ‘rfed the earth, without any con- 
fideration of political dittin¢tions or the nature of climate, in 
fearch of his objeéts, by which perfeverance and intrepidity of re- 
folution, he overcame all impediments that would have deterred 
many excellent perfons from attempting the like enterprizes; ve 
maus 
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‘made even thofe faint by the way, who, with like good hedite 
‘but with lefs firm minds, would have found themfelves unequal 
to like undertakings; yet in Howard this was altogether unaf- 
feéted; and before any man fets down any part of it toa love of 
being particular, or to a love of fame arifing therefrom, let him 
Well and truly examine his own heart, his own difpofition, and 
fee that he is not hunting about for an excufe to his own want of 
benevolence, or to his own vanities in being bountiful, by lower- 
dng the principle of benevolence in another. Let it not be impu- 
‘ted to John Howard as a difhonour, that he had enemies wha, 
while they could not but applaud the bleffed effects of his virtue, 
‘laboured to depreciate the caufe; the Saviour of the whole world, 
whom perhaps of human creatures -he moft corre€tly initated, 
had the fame; and to refemble his divine example, even in the 
wrong that were heaped on his facred head, is rather glory tha 
fhame. 

He was fingular in many of the common habits of life: for 
inftance, he preferred damp fheets, linen, and cloaths, to dry 
ones; and, both rifing and going to bed, fwathed himfelf with 
coarfe towels dipped in the coldef water he could get; in that 
ftate he remained half an hour, and then threw them off, frefh- 
ened and invigorated as he faid beyond meafure. He never put 
‘on a great coat in the coldeft countries: nor had been a minute 
under or over the time of an appointment, fo far as depended on 
himfelf, for fix and twenty years. He never continued ata 
“place or with a perfon, a fingle day beyond the period prefixed 
for going, in his whole life} and he had not, the lait fixteen years 
of his exiftence, ate any fifth, flefh, or fowl; nor fat down to his 
‘Simple fare of tea, milk, and rufks, all that time. His journeys 
were continued from prifon to prifon, from one groupe of wretch 
ed beings to another, night and day; and where he could not go 
with a carriage, he would ride, and where that was hazardous, 
he would walk; fuch a thing as an obftruciion was out of the 
queftion. 

There are thofe wha, confcious of wanting in themfelves what 
they envy in others, brand this vitorious determination of fuffers 
ing no let or hiadrance to ftop hin from keeping on in the right 
way, as madnefs. Ah, my friend! how much better would it 
be for their neighbours and for focicty, were they half as mad. 
DiftraGtions they doubtlets have, but it isto be feared, not half 
fo friendly to the intrefts of human kind. But indeed, all en- 
thufiafm of virtue is deemed romantic eccentricity by the cold 
hearted. 

With refpe& to Mr. Howard’s perfonal fingularities above 
defevibed, though they were certainly hazardous ekperiments in 
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thie firft inftance, it was not ufelefs for a man, who had prerefel- 
wed to fet his face againft wind and weather; and after paffing all 
ferts of unhealthy c'imes, to defcend into the realms of difcaie 

aad death, to make them. 

Some days after his firft return from an attempt to mitigate 
the fury of the plague in Conitantinople, he favoured me with a- 
morning vifit in London; the weather was fo very terrible, that 
I had forgot his inveterate exactnefs, and had yielded up even the 
hope, for his own fake, of expecting him. Twelve at noon 
was the hour, and exactly as the clock in my room ftruck it, he 
entered; the wet, for it rained torrents, dripping from every part 
of his drefs, like water from a fheep juft landed tee its washing. 
He would not even have attended to his fituation, having fat him- 
felf down with the utmoft compofure and begun converfation,. 
had I not made an offer of dry lili 

Yes “ faid he, fmiling,’’? I had my fears, as I knocked at 
your door, that we fhould go over the old bufinefs of apprehenfi- 
ons, abouta little rain water, which, theugh it does not run 
from off my back as it does from that of a duck, goofe, or any 
other aquatic bird, docs me as little injury; and after a long 
drought, is fcarcely lefs refrefhing. The coat I have now ong, 
has been as often wetted through as any duck’s in the world, and 
indeed gets no other cleaning. I do affure you, a good foaking 
fhower i3 the beft brufh for broad-cloth in the univerfe. You, 
like the reft of my friends, throw away your pity upon my fuppoe. 
fed hardfhips with juft as much reafon as you commiferate the 
common beggars, who being familiar with ftorms aud hurri- 
canes, neceflities and nakednefs, are a thoufand times, fo forci- 
ble ishabit, lefs to be compaffionated than the fons. and daugh- 
ters of eafe and luxury, who, accuftomed to all the enfeebling re- 
finements of feathers by night and fires by day, are taught to. 
feel like the puny creature fligmatized by Pope, ‘“‘who fhivered at 
2 breeze.” All this is the work of art, my good friend; nature- 
is more independent of external circumftances. Nature is intre- 
vid, hardy, and adventurous; but it is a practice to fpoil her- 
with indulgencies from the moment we come into the world; a. 
foft drefs and foft. cradle begin our education in luxuries, and we 
do not grow more manly the more we are gratified; on the con- 
trary, our feet muft be wrapt in wool or filk, we muft tread up- 
on carpets, breathe as it were in fire, avoid a tempeft which 
{weetens the air as we would a blaft that putrifies it, and guard- 
ing every crevice from an unwholefome breeze, when it is the moft 
elaftic and bracing, lie down upon a bed of feathers, that relax 
the fyitem more than.a night’s lodging upon flint ftones. . 

Lz You 
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‘You fimile “ added Mr. Howard, after a paufe” but I am a 
living inftance of the truths I infift dn. A more puny whipfter 
than myfelf, in the days of my youth, was never feen; I could 
not walk out an evening without wrapping up; if I got wet in 
the feet, a cold fucceeded. Jcould not put on my fhirt with- 
out its being aired. I was politely enfrebled enough to have de- 
licate nerves, and was occafiorally troubled with a very genteel 


heGic. To be ferious, I am convinced what emafeulates the bo- 
dy debilitates the mind, and renders both unfit for thofe exerti-. 


ons, which are of fuch ufe to us as focial beings. I therefore 
entered upon a reformation of my conftitution, and have fucceed- 
édin fuch a degree, that I have neither had a cough, cold, the 
vapours, nor any more alarming diforder fince I furmounted the 
feafoning. Priorto this I ufed to be a miferable dependent oa 
wind and weather; alittle too much of either would poftpone 
znd frequently prevent, not only my amufements, but my du- 
ties; and every one knows that a pleafure or a duty deferred is 
often deftroyed. Procaftination you very juftly called the thief 
oftime. And if prefed by my affeétions, or the neceffity of 
affairs, I did venture forth in defpight of the elements, the con- 
fequences were equally abfurd and incommodious, nor feldom afs 
flictive. I muffled up even to my noftrils; a crackin the ¢lafs 
of my chaife was fuficient to diftrefs me; afudden flope of the 
wheels to the right or left, fet me a trembling; a jolt feemed 
like diflocation; and the fight of a bank .or precipice, near 
which my horfe or carriage was to pafs, would diforder me fo 
much that T would order the driver to flop, that I might get 
cut and walk by the difficult places. Mulled wines, fpiritous 
cordials, and great fires were to comfort me and keep out the 
cold, asit is called, at every ftage; and if I felt the leaft damp 
in my feet, or other parts of my body, dry ftockings, linnen, 
&c. were to be inftantly put on; the perils of the day were to 
be bafiled by fomething taken hot going to bed; and before I 
purfued my journey the next morning, a dram was to be fiwal- 
lowed down to fortify the ftomach. In a word, I lived, moved, 
end had my being fo much by rule, that the flighteft deviation 
was a difeafe. 

Every man, “continued Mr. Howard,’”? muft in thefe cafes be 
his own phyfician. He muft prefcribe for and practife on hime 
felf, Idid this by a very fimple, but, as you will think, a very 
fevere regimen; namely, by denying myfeif almoft every thing in 
which I had long indulged. 


To be continued in our nethe 
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Ox tar EXISTENCE or a RACE oF GIANTS carrr@ 
PATAGONIANS. 


TRNSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


it potest many and important difcoveries have been made 
in the prefent century, and though much has been done to- 
wards acquiring a more extenfive knowledge of the earth, its pro- 
cuctions, and various inhabitants, there are ft:ll fome countries, 
into which European induftry has never been able to penetrate, 
and which, on that account, are either not at al, or but very 
imperfectly known.—Among thefe we may reckon the fouthern 
extremity of the New Continent, refpeGtiang the inhabitants of 
which many difputes have arifen. Is there in reality fuch a ftrange 
people » the Patagonians? or, are we to confider the hiftory o 
their exiftence in the fame light as that of the fabulous giants of 
antiquity? Is Mr. Buffon miftaken, when he affirms that nature 
beftows upoa all her productions in America, a lefs fize than up- 
on thofe of the Old Continent? Thefe queftions, interefting 
both for philofophy and hiftory, cannot be decided but by facts, 
and unfortunately feveral travellers, who have vifited thofe remote 
regions, have mingled fo much of the marvellous in their relati- 
ons, that one can with difficulty give credit to any thing that 
feems contrary to the common courfe of nature, unlefs attefled by 
amultitude of proofs. In the number of thefe are thofe which con- 
cern the Patagonians. Their exiftence indeed prefents nothing 
that implies any contradiétion: if nature in one country has pro- 
duced men much fmaller than thofe who inhabit the middle 
of Europe, why may fhe not alfo have given exiltence to others 
of a gigantic ftature? We fee the fame variety in her different _ 
productions, and climate feems to have as much influence upon 
their meafure, as upon their quality.—Befides the popular opi- 
nion of America is, that at the bottom of the fouthern peninfula, 
there is a people, whofe ftature jar exceeds the common fize of 
man, and this opinion has been changed into an hiftorical fact 
by a number of travellers, feveral of whom have indeed exagger- 
ated, and fome have only f{poken from the accounts of others. — 
Mr. Odman, -however, has lately publifhed:a defertation upon 
this fubje& in the Stockholm Gazette, which may-in fome mea- 
fure, enable us to determine what opinion we ought to form cons 
cerning thofe people. 

Garcillaffo fpeaks of giants who inhabit thefe fouthern regions; 
their eyes, he fays, are as large as an ordinary plate, and their 
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"8 On the exiflence of avece of Giants called Patagonian: 
ttomachs are capable of digefling the food of fifty people, &e=. 
Pigafetta, who accompanied. Magellan, and who compofed the 
journal of the difcoveries of that celebrated navigator, ‘relatesy. 
that in the Bay of St. Julian, under the 49th degree of fouthern 
Jatitude, a Patagonian came on board his veflel, whofe ftature 
was fo great, that the Europeans fcarcely reached to his girdle. 
sit frit he was very fhy, and feemed afraid to approach; but the 
i°aropeans having imitated his geitures, which formed a kind of 
dance, and put afhes upon their heads, as he did, he aflumed 
were courage, and partook of their food. However, having 
deen his own image in a mirror, he was fo much fnighted that he 
#arted backwards, and overturned four ofthe failors. In ano- 
ther place, the fame Pigafetta, gives the height of feven feet to 
a Patagonian, but he infinuates that there were fome of them 
fmaller; for he relates, that fix of thefe people one day came on 
hoard, the fhorteft of whom was about the fize of our tallet 
uropeans. and the fix together eat up provifions allotted for 
twenty men. He adds that thefe Patagonians lived under tents, 
. and fed upon flefh unfalted, and a root named capas.—Their hair 
was cut round, and feveral had the figure of a heart painted upon 
each check. The auther of the relation fuppofes, that they were 
naturally jealous, becaufe they fent away their wives, mounted 
on a Kind of affes. Avgenfola feems to allude to this narrative, 
when he affirms from report, that there came on board Magellan’s 
fhip, men who were ten feet and an half in height. All thefe 
fis, however, were not admitted until the Englith and Dutch 
navigztors confirmed them, or at leaft, gave fuch conclufive tefti- 
mony 2s feemed to leave no doubt concerning their truth. 

Drake faw in the fame country, Patagonians, with whom, 
then the Europeans were compared, they appeared only like 
Laplanders; and Cavendifh pretends, that he faw the traces of 
f-ct four times as large as his own; he fays farther, that fome of 
his crew were in great danger of being killed, by enormous ftones 
thrown at them by thefe giants. A Dutch navigator in 1599, 
net with men of an extraordinary fize. Sebald de Vert informs 
ns, that Patagonians ten or tweve feet in height, who were in a 
yeregua, fled when they heard the report of the Dntch mufkets. 
Oliver Noort relates alfo that he faw giants in the fame country. 
On the 2d of April 1615, Spilbergen faw on Terra del Fuego, 
# man of a monitrous fize; and on the 11th of December, of the 
frne year, the companions of Schouten found on thofe coaits 
f:clecons nine or ten feet long. 

After this epocha, travellers are filent with refpect to the Pa- 
tagonians, and we find no account of them for feventy years; but 
fa 645, Carman and Harrington faw mere than an “es of 

them 
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them together, one df whom hada crown of feathers wpon his 
head and appeared to be acchief. Frezier {peaks of the Patag- 
onians, buthe derived all his information from the Spaniards. By- 
ron, however, formally attefts their exiftence. This navigator te 
us, that on the 22d of December, 1764, after having failed for 
ten or twelve miles in the flraits of Magellan, he faw upon the 
coalt, men of an extraordinary bignefs, who feemed by their gef- 
tures to indicate a defire that the English would land. Thote of 
a moderate fize appeared to be about eight feet in height, and the 
reft nine. They did not meafure them, but gueffed from their 
appearance. When fitting the were on a level with the Europe- 
ans who were ftanding. One of the officers who was fix feet in 
height, cold fcarcely, when ftanding on tiptoe, reach with his 
hand to the top of the head of one of thefe giants. The journal 
of the Englith Admiral, reprefents them as being well made, of 
a copper color, and drefied in {kins which defcerded to their 
knees, and which were faftened round their necks with a thon¢ 
of leather. ‘The women had a girdle, which kept this drefs clofe 
to their bodies; all their faces were painted, and both fexes wore 
by way of ornament, collars and bracelets. Their hair was black 
and flowed over their fhoulders.. They appeared to be of a mild 
friendly difpofition, and feemed to have a veneration for the fun. 
Several of them were on horfe-back, and they placed their fect 
upon the mane, that they might not drag upon the ground. To 
thefe obfervations we ought to join the relation of two Frenchmen. 
Duclos Guyot, and Giraudais, who atteited in fuch exprefs 
terms the exiftence of the Patagonians, that the truth of it muft 
now be fully eftablifhed. In a voyage which they made, in the 
year 1766, they faw, more than once, fome men of this race of 
giants. Thefe navigators have characterized them almolt in the 
fame words as Byron, ‘They were received by them with friend- 
fhip, and they were able to converfe with them, becaufe they 
{poke a few words of fome of the languages of Europe, which 
proves that they had been before vifited by European travellers. 
They called their chief captain, and ftruck their breafts habitual- 
ly pronouncing the word duenos. They readily eat bread, but 
hog’s lard, greafe, and the fat of the fea calf, were their favorite 
mortels; they would never tafle wine. Thefe navigators thought 
they perceived from their figns, that they adored nature in gen- 
eral. They wore for cloathing the fkins of otters and horfes. 
Their arms confilted of flings, and they threw to a great difance 
ftone of an oval figure, with much dexterity and addrefs. The 
Patagonians have broad vifages, flat nofes, large mouths and jaw- 
bones, and remarkably white teeth. They are very robuit, gen- 
erally corpulent and portly. According to the meafure taken iy 
thee 
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thefe late navitatore, it appears that the robes or clokes of the 
fmallett Patagonians, when put over the fhoulders of a French- 
man five feet feven inches in height, dragged on the ground above 
2 foot and a half, which gives feven ieet, at the leaft, as the 
height of thefe giants. Mr. Odman concludes his differtation, 
with accounting for the filence of many nav igators refpeCting 
thefe people: the reafon he afligns is, that the Patagonians do 
not always inhabit the coait, and retire during a certain time of 
the ycar to the interior parts of the country. Navigators who 
pufed the ftraits at this period, could not‘ therefore, properly 
afcertain their exiftence. 
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fA Series of Ads ventures of the fificenth Century, in which the Pra» 
ceedings of ihe Secret Trilunal una ler the Emperors W. inceflaus and 
Sig ifmund are delineated. Wriiten in German i y Profefjor Kramer. 


HE Germans have much excelled, of late, in different 
TT branches of literary comp ofition, the {pirit and varicty of 
their poets being no lefs remarkable than the erudition of their 
learned writers; though they may fall fhort of the Englith and 
the French in works of hiftory and f{peculative philofo phy, they 
have perhaps, borne away the palm in fome other cla © “ity The 
romance is not among the uncultivated fields of German Hitera- 
ture; and, if we have been hitherto made acquainted only with 
the Agathoa even of Wicranp, and have fuill to with fer the 
Galden : Aipever and the Peregrinus Proteus of that facinating wri- 
ter; if we have only a fecble and defective tranflation of Goetlie’s 
Werter; if the Ghiftfeer, the Wandering “Few, and others, are 
even commonly knowa by name among us; yet feveral of their 
lefs dittinguifhed novels have obtained a very cxtenfive circulation 
in the country; and they attra the reader by a peculiarity of fa- 
ble vrhich has here the full force of ori cinality. 

Ferman of Unna, the work of Profefior Kramer of Kiel, has 
aithis attraQion. It delineates the manners of the fifteenth cen. 
tury with coniderable fidelity; and although the fecret tribuncl* 


be 


* The Secret Fridunel evas @ tolerated inflitution formerly exifiing 
tn We Aphalia, and particular ly ft our ifh ing in the \ “sul amt ry: the 
members of which ev re eons ‘y horrible oaths, to the moft taviclae 
ble ficrec y—took cornifance of al! crimss—and {pared neither friend, 
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be painted in colours fomewhat too ftrong and gloomy for hift- 
oric truth yet the effect produced by the difcription of its meet- 
ings is truly terrible, and the perpetual recurrence of its incom- 
preheafible interference has all the marvelloufnefs, without the 
incredibility, of fuperaaturel agency. 

The fubject of this work is the Loves of Herman and Ida. Wet 
man a poor nobleman, the page of the Emperor Winceflaus, 
fees and loves Ida, the fuppofed daughter of Munfter, a ftatua- 
ry; who confcious that he has no right to difpofe of her hand, 
endeavours to prevent their interviews. ‘Uhey form however, a 
reciprocal attachment. At length Ida is introduced at court, 
pleafes there; is found to be a daughter of the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and the higheft alliances await her acceptance. In the 
progrefs of the tlory the is accufed ef forcery beth re the fecret tri- 
bun 7/, and is abfolved } by means of her lover. He too is unjuft- 
ly aceufed of the murder of a powerful rival; and being con- 
demned to be affaflinated by the familiars of the hidden jurifdic- 
tion, is actually and almoft mortally wounded by the unwilling 
hand of his friend and kindfr ‘ny Ulrich.—Times of confufion 
arrive. Herman renders fervices to the king of Hungary and to 
Albert duke of Auitria. Wirtemberg, the real ahs ‘of Ida, 
is difappointed i in his plans of ambition, and his confequence 1s 
deprefled, while that of Herman rifes. At length the inequa- 
lity of the union difappear Sy me the lovers are made happy. 

The incidents, althqpe! h they are extraordinary, are quite in 
the fpirit of the are . The chai racters are fufficiently varied and 
natural. That of Herman educated at a loofe and profligate 
court, gradually improves by experience and adverfity. That of 
Ida, reclufely brought up by a moft worthy man, lofes, per- 
haps, that exqifitnefs of purity which might feem to have unfit- 
ted her for the world. This however, ts conformable tot! e ufu- 
al a appearances of human nature; and thus the lovers are adapted 
to their walk of life at the time when they can begin it toge- 
ther. 

Of the epifodes, that of Ulrich and Alicia is the moh intereking, 
but fomewhat flrained. 
relation, nor jo » when condemned Ly ihe tribunal. The number of 
members was fo great, and they were igh dif er fed and unknown, that 
no conden:ned criminal ever cfeay bed off ination from their vengeance; 
aad they at length became fo formidable, that it was fo und necefjar’ ? to 
to fuppr fs thems but the “fon utow of ilk m flill remains + in fume parts of 
Germury. A farihe or = wnt of this tervible injlitution is prefixed ta 
thefe volumes, extraded from Baron Bock. 
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_ We fhall infert two fcenes before the fecret tribunal. 

“ Munfler, firmly relying on the innocence of Ida, the veraci- 
ty of Walter, and the jultice of the fecret tribunal, waited with 
tranquility, and he waited not in vain: for, ere the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring houfes were awoke, his caughter Was in hie 
arms. 

“Shou art reftored to rm. then !”’ cried Munfler “thou art re- 
ftored to me! thou art innocent!’, 

«T am indeed innocent: I {wear it by that God who is my fue 
preme judge; though no one will as yet declare me fo... . . 
Alas! your poor Idais reftored to you but fora fort time. The 
avenging fword, ftill fufpended over her head, hangs but by a 
thread. It is required that I fhouid juitify myfelf; and how 
fhall I be able to do this, fince there is every appearance againit 
me? Oh! my father! ... .” 

‘ Her fobs prevented her faying more; and leaning on the 
arm of Muntfter, they iilently w ralked towards their home. Ar- 
rived there, the fat down breathlefs, and, refling her head on her 
land, wiped her tears as they flowed under her hood. 

“Tell me, my dear child, wha: has pafled, conceal nothing 
from me.” 

“Alas! [have not long to remain with yeu. As a particular 
favour I am permittedto take up my ore ig with the Urfu- 
lines, for a fhort time, till my affair is finifhed, and I am again 
fummoned defore my judges. Do not te my dear father, 
you may fee me there; I have afked leave to re ceive your vifits.’* 

‘Muniter pr Ted her hand with the earnefinefs of anxious affece 
tion, and again conjured her to relate her ftory. 

“How fh al I defcribe to you wh iat I felt when torn from 
your arms by my conduor? Tthorg ight I fheuld have expired? 
yet a certain fomething, that I cannot 7 prefently infpire 
ed me with confidence. You mv yourfelf have ilcabiedl that 
the manin the mafk treated me neither with cruelty or even 
harfhnefs; his voice was gentle: by the light of the mcon I dif. 
covered a tear flarting from his eye; and if perceived, ac: 
ftance on which I could not avoid reflecting, that he had lof his 
lefthand. Is it poflible that he could be your friend, the geod, 
the honeit Walter?” 

‘Tt was, it was!”? exclaim ed the old man! “Tt certainly was 
Walter, for now I recolle& the found of his voice.” 

‘ Ida continued te That difcovery calmed my agitation. I 
found myfelf not delivered entirely into unknown hands, and you 
have always fpoken to me fo highly of Walter, that with him I 
s nfidered myfelf as fafe. After having walked on for fome Cin 
he fudden! iV threw over my head a a thick: veil, W hich f 10 COM plete 
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I> covered my face, that it was impoffilbe for me to difcern the 
road we took. One while we pafled over what appeared to me 
uncultivated ground, and then again over ruins: we afcend- 
ed and decended: fometimes J fancied myfelf breathing 
the air cf the fields; at others the found of cur footiteps appear- 
ed to be echoed back by furrounding vaults. At length we de- 
fcended thirty Reps, which I counted, I know not why; and 
my veil being taken off, I found myfelf ina dark dreary place, 


whe re at fi it I could diflingutth nothing. Finding myfelf ex- 
tremely 4, gued, my comducir permitted me to fit down on a 
fione. By degrees my eyes became familiarized to the obf: fcurity 


cf the > plac e, and I found myfelf at the entrance of a large fquare. 
Whether I were in the country or not I cannot fay; but all a- 
round me as far-as my view could penetrate, I beheld lofty vauits 

and over my head the flarry fky. At adiftance I obferved, by 
the light of the torches, which, though there were many, but 
feebly illuminated the vaft fpace, ferving {carfely more tha an to 


render darknefs vifible, human fi; gures dreffed in black, fome of 


whom came towards us and joined my conductor. They were all 
matked like him, and converfed only by figns, intermingled with 
a few abrupt words. Every moment their POE increafed ; and 
apparently there was feveral hundred of them. The filence that 
revailed in this aflembly, interupted only by my tears and fighs, 
appeared incomprehenfible to me. 

“Ona fudden I heard the doleful found of a bell. Three times 
was it itruck; and as often did my heart quake within me. The 
place was now more enlightened, and I perceived a circle compofed 
of feveral perfons in black, and mafked, who I was Informed by 
my conductor, were my judges. —*You will immediately be called 
upon,’ faid he to me ina whifper: ‘if your confcience be clear, 
prepare to anfwer with courage. Take off your hood, you muit 
appear v vith your face un covered.’ 

* Scareely had he done {peaking when a voice more app 
ling than th ¢ fou; id of the bell, cr ied out in a tone of authority 

“Ida Munfler! forces refs! accufed of murder, of high tre: ifon, ap- 
pear ! We, the ve: avengers of the Luvifible, cite thee before th he juf- 
tice of God! appear! 2. evil 

“ Though thefe terrible expreflions were not new to me, I 
cannot exprefs the oppreffion [ felt at my h eart on their being 
pron ounce ed. It continued but fora moment; for the con {cious- 
nefs of my ees nce inipired me with courage almoft pepe ture 
al. With countenance ere&t I {te PP ed forward, znd boldly lock- 
ed round on the whole affembly, without telifying the leatt 
fear.—*T'o fuch a citation I iii not to anfwer,’ cried I, with 
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a voice ftrenzthened by indignation. ‘My name is Ida Munfter$ 


but Iam no criminal.’ 

«At this, he who appeared to be the chief of the tribunal, 
faid: *Come en nd liften to the complaints that are adduced 
again you, and the witnefles who atteft the truth.’ 

* as] advanced, and falling on my knees, ‘I fwear,’ cried I, § by 
him who lives for ever, that I am not a forcerefs, that 1 have af- 
f{affinated no one, that I have never committed the crime of high- 
treafon, and that all which the witnefles may have depofed a- 
gaint me is falfe.” 

The examination began; but O my father! how fhall i relate to 
you the fubflance of my accufation! Is it pofiible that the me- 
reft trifles can be conftrued into crimes, or regarded at "Teatt asa 
prefumption of crimes? 

“The firt thing adduced againft me was the lock of the em- 
prefs’s hair. Alas! I was oblived to give it up, and the braid 
of gold network to which it was fatten ed. is nowa ufelefs crna- 
ment about my neck, That precious a ince which I wore 
in my bofom became one of the flronge? proefs againft me. You 
remember, that yeiterday in the dark I heratched my cheek, and 
{potted my veil with bloed :, my iv idges prefumed that it was the 
fame veil with which I had wipe d the blood from the neck of the 
emprefs on ber wedding-day, when fhe gave herfelf the flight 
wound you hav heard me mention, and [ was afked for what pur- 

J carried fuch things about me. ‘They afkedtoo, whether 
i had not faid to one of my friends, that the emprefs would be 
forced to love me as long as that lock of her hair remained next 
my heart: and accufed me of having fo fafcinated her, that the 
could not be happy without me and my harp for a fingle d: 

as a proof of which they al ee re d, Fosse I; lately, _ durin; ¥ her ne is 
fhe had confefled it was im die 
without me. 

“Did the fay fo??? cried I, with rapture.  Matchlefs wo- 

an! why cannot I fee her once more? Why, if I mutt die, can- 
not I die at her feet?””. . . .Silence was impofed on me, and the 
interrogations continued. 

“ T was afked, whence came the riches of my father and mo- 
ther after they had loft by fire all they pofleffed; by what fuper- 
natural means had | been warned that the conflagration would 
happen; why I had not the humanity to acquaint the ] ep le of 
the city, and my parents with the ci Tel umftan ee, but had carried 
mT wic -kednefs fo far as to abandon them te their fate, and fave 
only myfelf: and what was become of the chevalier Herman of 
Unna, on whom I had “ a {pell, to make him in love with me; 
whom | had fo deprived of the ufe of his reafon, that he had 

wandered 
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wandered about the country for three days together, with- 
eut knowing what he did, ‘and whom in ail probsbility 1 had 
afterwards caufed to be affaffinated. 

“At the mention of Herman affaffinated, I fell fencelefs on the 
ground. After they had brought me to myfelf, I begun 
loudly to lament his death. Oh ‘heavens! if it fhould be true, 
that he is dead !”’ 

‘Tears now choaked the voice of Ida, and fhe ceafed not to 
weep, till Munfter foothed her by the affurance, that he had 
lately received a letter from Herman, and that he was well. She 
then continued her narration, 

“The complaints exhibited again me became every moment 
more afflicting. The Italian prince, who had abandoned the 
princefs of Ratibor, and whom of courfe I had alfo enchanted by 
fome fecret f{pell, was not forgotten; but the lait and moit cru- 
el reproach was, the unfortunate labour of the emprefs, which 
was in like manner imputed to me, as well as the dangerous ttate 
in which the {till continues. 

“(God knows what anfwer I made to thefe dif erent accufati- 
ons, ‘This only I remember, that I who fancied i myfelf fo weak, 
fo timid, felt miyfelf nicaaintl with fupernatural ftrength, and 
was filent to none of the charges. 1 fpeke little and with re- 
ferve; but what I faid muft have been of weight, for more than 
once, I put my accufers to filence. The fky now began to grow 
lefs obleure the diitant crowing of the cocks announced the ap- 
proach of dan vn; when inftantly atl the aflembly arofe. 

“© He who had prefided, then addrefled me in thefe werds: 


‘Ida, the fword {till hangs over*your head: one and twenty days- 


are granted you to produce i incontettible pro ofs of your innocence, 
Your readinefs to appear at the firft citation induces us for the 
prefent to pry you to depart in peace; but think not rae 
king flight, ourcyes and arms are every where, like the prefeac 
of the Feornal:’ 

a | proftrated myfelf at the foot < judgement feat, and fo- 
licited permiflion to retire to a convent. My requett was grant 
ed, and I was moreover suena in confideration of my youth 
and fex, fome extraordianary favour; but what that favour was, 
I was not informed. 

“Again I was veiled and then led away. On the road I beg- 
ged my conductor to ufe his intereit for me to be placed m the con- 
vent of Urfulines, whither I had been accuit om 1ed to go, and to ob- 

tain permiffion to fee you there. This heaflured me he could 
grant on his own authority, fuch — being left entirely to 
him. I weuld have faid more to hin te it he affumed the fame 
referve as when he conducted me to ibe ished. At the cor- 
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ner of the firect he left me, probably that he might riot be known 
by you, whom he pointed out waiting for me at the church of 
Si. Bartholmew. 
_ 
Letter from Ida of Wittembetg, to Tierman of Unna. 

‘Herman, is it a dream, or is it a reality? I have learnt things 
that moft nearly concern you. . Confider what Lam going to tell 
you at leaft asa truth. “Obey my injunctions: it is your Ida 
who exacts obedience. ...... Fly, Herman, fiy! Ven- 
geance purfues thee! . ... .Thy prince, exalted as 1s his good- 
reis, great as is his power, will not dare be thy protector. The 
INVISIBLE are thine enemies!. . . 

« This fingle fentence, I frit thought, would be fufficient to 
induce you to depart, the only ftep that now remains for you, 
and I had intended to clofe with it my letter. Iam obliged to 
fteal from fleeep the moments I devote to you, and, in my pre- 
fent fituation, 1 am unable to write much. But my fears whif- 
per that you may refufe to obey me, that you may regard my 
«ream as one of thofe ordinary reveries to which no faith is to be 
given. I will therefore tell you all that you may judge for your- 
Self of the dangers that threaten you. 

«<I heard two men talking to you. One of them appeared to 
be my father. But no, it could not be he! for can the father 
of Ida be the enemy of innocence? Could he be influenced by 
the perfidious infinuations of a villain, who-wifhes perhaps to e- 
{cape the punifhment of his own crime by charging it on you? . 

I liftened, fecretly lifttened . . . . inadream, as it fecms to 
for your Ida is not aceuftomed to fuch praétices when a- 
wake ... . and I heard thefe men fay to one another, that 
you were the murderer of duke Frederick. Your fabre fonnd near 
the place where he had fallen, the depofition of Ktunzman at the 
feaffold, and the f fecret enmity you were fuppofed to bear to the 
betrothed fpoufe of Ida of Wirtemberg, were the arguments to 
prove your guilt: it was added, that the princes having acquitted 
you would b re of no avail 5 your crimes are of a nature to come 
within the cognizance of another tribunal . - Oh, Herman! 
Ft infernal tribunal, which your id: a but o o well knows. 
“My d dream is not yet finiihed. You know there are dreams 
which have the fame duration and the fame confitency as the e- 
vents of our ney which pafs when we ate awake .... I heard, 
Ithoucht, the converfation I have related, word for word; and 
J immediat tely began to reflect on the means of faving you. Some 
days alapfed. I faw a number of flrangers in my fathers 1} 
among whom I once obferved Walter, the man with one 
T remember him weil. A journey was talked of, which my 
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ther was about to undertake. I gueffed what was its obje&. I 
bribed one of the fervants, appointed to attend iia and with 
difficulty prevailed on him to let me take his place. I difguifed my- 
felf in the black drefs which he brought me, and repaired to my 
pot. We fet off. The count of Wirtemberg was attended only 
by me and another domettic. 

“Our way was not leng. Strange asit may feem, we entered, 
I thought, that ruinous building, which perhaps you have obferv- 
ed, ata Little diftance north of the city ... . But for heaven’s 
fake, Herman, be difcreet; occafion not our ruin! You are 
not ignorant how important itis to keep filence on this fubje& 
Betide, it is not all a dream? 

“he count and his principal domeflic entered without any 
queftion being afked. My ficeure probably appearing new to the 
three perfons who guarded tly ;ate—they examined me by fom 
very extraordinary queftions. ‘Théy afked me the four ways to 
hell, I anfwered in the words I had been taught the fame even- 

g by the fervant who yielded me his place. They farther afk- 
e cd me, how many fteps led to the judgment feat on whi ich fat the 
Eternal to adminifter juftice. I anfwered thirty; fot * ecollect- 
ed that to be the number I counted, you know upo:°what occas 
fion, and which I had been obliged to afcend with fuch feelings 
of horror. They fhook their heads, blindfolded me. 1 let me 
pafs. The number thirty faved my life, I wande*d in the 
dark: I had neither fupporter nor guide. I counted the fteps, 
and having afcended thirty, the way became level. My eyes were 
then uncovered. 

« I found mfyelf in a place fimilar to what you have perhaps 
feen. the fignal was given, and the feflion commenced. Ac- 
cufations were read and fome witneffes depofed againft a prince, 
whom they charged with being the murderer of duke Frederick. 
Immediately one of the judes rofe and {wore that he was inno- 
cent. An oath of this nature, you know, once faved the life of 
an innocent pérfon: why might it not be equally capable of fave 
ing that of a guilty one? 

“To thefe accufations, to thefe witneMles, others fueceeced. 
Your name, Herman, your name was prokoun need? but no one 
would fwear for you. I was going to advance, when the man 
with one hand, whom I then firt obferv: ‘d by my fide, held m 
back, threatening me with his finger. In fhort, you were accu- 
fed and condemned. ‘* Let vengeance, fecret as the night, pur- 
(ue lus fleps! let punifhment invilibly await him!” cried a vetec 
from thethrone. “When awake, deceive him by falfe pretences 
and draw him into fome faare that may facilitate the execution of 
his featence. Let the poinard watch the moment of his fleep. 


Qe 


* 
- 
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Let him be put to death wherever he be found alone. Let his 
bofom-friend become his executioner; let him entice him into 
fome folitary place,- and maflacre him in open day, in the face 
of that heaven which he has offended by the fight of innocent 
blood. Frederick loft his life in fecret, and w ithout any warn- 
ing: fo perifh, with all his fins upon his head, Herman of 
Unna!”’ 

“As the lait words were uttered I fhould certainly have fercam- 
ed with terror, had not my protector ttopped my mouth. It was 
healfo, I believe, who conveyed me more dead than alive out of 
this aflembly of demons. He had difcovered me notwithfland- 
ing my difguife. He loaded me with reproaches on my imp: ‘U- 
dence; and left me at the gate of my fether’s houfe, afier havi ing 
exacted a promife of filence, which I have kept as faithful as was 
poffible. 

“What was I nowto do? Efcape and fly to you, or wait 
the return of my father, and abide his wrath? Alread dy by the 
light of She moon I faw him at a diitance accompanied by his do- 
mettic. \ I adopted the moft ready expedient; I knocked at the 
door; it as opened, and I rufhed to my apeneaeens, Cune- 
gunda wat/aftonifhed at my having fo complet ely deceived her 
vigilance, and that while fhe believed me afleep. > tee 
what am I<loing? . . . . Is it not howeveradream! ... Yet 
again I ch“rge you to fy. T'ly, Herman, “4 ! "The fecret aveng- 
ers purfue you: they thirft for your blood! .... Ll ought not 
to warn you of this, but furely I may mk a dream.” 





ANECDOTE 


Or ILLUSTRIOVUS AND EXTRAORDINARY PERSONS 


. 


LORD KAIMES 
appeared one day upon the Scotch Circuit to be rather in a hnr- 
rv upon the trial ofa capital convict, when he was informed that 
dinner was ready. ‘The criminal being found guilty, he faid io 
2 lively and eloquent Ady ocate, “Come Harry, let us go to din- 
nen’? «Ay ye, my Lord,” replied the Advocate, “and your Lord- 
fhip fhall have a blood-pudding * for your dinner.”? Lord Kaimes 
was a man of great activity of mind, and indefatigability of pur- 
fut A gent Teman called to fee ‘ee not many hours before he 
died, and found him dictating to a fecretary. “I am furprized 


my 
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my Word,’ faid he, to find you thus employed in your very feeble 
ftate.”” Why, mon,” replied his Lerdthip, “ would you have me 
ftay with my toagaein my cheek ’till death comes to fetch me??? 
—Lord Kaims was a mott univerfal writer; he wrote on Law, 
on Morals, oa Metaphylics, on Tatte, on.Chriticifm. He was 
however, a very good borrower; fome parts of his Elements of 
Criticifm he took from Blair’s Lectures in MS. What he fays 
of the Chinefe Ga -dening and Building, he took from Sir Will- 
iam Chat nbers’s elegant books on thofe fubjeGis, without makingr 


any ackunowle dgement. He wrote to the ingenious Defendrefs 
f Shakefpeare to requett her to give him fome articles of female 
drefs and décoration for his Elements of Chriticifm. She did 


not, however, comply with his requeft. ‘The prefent race of 
Scotch Writers may be pr operly ftyled the Literary Wire-draw- 
ers: they appear ta produce icthing new of their own, but te 


& 
ro. 


fine-Craw, a: nd {pin out, the opinions of their predeceffors. Hence 
the Jehu res of the philofophies of fuch and fuchan Art or Scis 
ence, Hiltories of the Hurnan Miad, the Eflays on fach and fuch 
matters. «Of Dr. Adam Smith’s celebrated Wealth of Nations, 
Condorcet lays, in his life of Turgot, that the germ of it is to 
be Fouad § in the Evfai fur les Richeties” of that acute writer and 
excellent politician. Joha Bull becomes too rich and too idle 
o take the pains he ufed to do, and thefe ufeful literary dealers 
in retail, parcel out for him what he thinks, it difgrac eful per- 
haps not to know. The late Dr. Johnfon was complet tely of this 
opinion, for when one day be fore fome Scotch Gent leman he 


had launched out into the praifes of the celebrated Buchanan, 
and had ftiled him the only man of genius that Scotland had ever 


produced (he feems however to have forgotten Lord Napier,} 
the Gentleman faid, “ Why, Doéior, now, 1f Buchanan had been 
an Enchifhman, what would you then have fa:d of him?’ “Why, 
Sir,’”? re plied t! the Doctor, cooly, “I certai®y then fhould not 
have faid, the only man of genius that England ever produced. 


LORD MANSFIELD 





difp!ayed great eloquence in his fpeech before the Privy Council, 
wanes he was acculed * the Board of having drank the Pretender’s 
: akth. To this accufation 1t was moit probably o owing, that 
lord Mansfield fuffered himfelf to be bullied in the Houfe of 
Commons by Mr. Pitt, aman every way his inferior in abilities. 
Poor Lord Marfsfield was afraid that in that auguit Afiembly he 
fhould avert to what had pafled before the Council. Soon after 
his denunciation to the Prevy Council, Lord Mansfield offered to 
lis Sovereign, George the Second, to refign his place of Soli- 
N citor 
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citor General, giving for a reafon, that a perfon who had the hoe 
nour to ferve his majefty i in that high fituation sya not be 

. fafpeéted of treafon, “Sir,” replied his fovereign, “were I able 
to replace you with as able a man as your rfelf, 1 might, per rhaps, 
permit you to give up your place.” 


RABELAITS, 


This droll fays of the art of Phyfic, that it Is properly enough 
compared by Hypocrates to a Battle, atid alfo toa Farce, acted 
betwen three perfons, the Patient, the Do@or and the Defeafe, 
The Doétor and the Defeafe, however, rifque nothing ; the rif 
is always upon the Patient. . 

“Ti cedunt, ie tantum vapulatur.” 

In moft other Arts peric ons are content to follow the advice 
of the Profeffors. In that of Medicine, th + zh one of the mott 
difficult, every on thinks he kitows fomething. Owen the cele- 
brated Fpigramatift, fays very well, 

“Fingunt fe cun@i medicos, Idiota, Profanus 
*‘Judwus, Monachus, Hiftrio, Raf " Anus. 

ie manin Mede cine plays his foolifh part, 

And thinks that he knows fomething of that Art; 
Priefts, Barbers, nay the Ifraelitifh alle, 


Buftons, Old Women, how they all prefcribe! 


JOHN MATHEWS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This diftinguiihed Quaker amongit his fe& was no lefs eminent 
for his integrity tha a tor the fhrewdnefs of his remerke, and for 
the laconic manner in which he expreflud them. “The Houle 
of Hanover,” faid he, one day, “re the wert enemies the 
Friends have ever had, for mS have never once prerfecute ad them 
fince they have been upon the Throne of England.” To fome 
lady of Quality, who on the death of her hufband had fhut her- 
felf wp, had hung her room with b! ick, and was indulging her- 
felf in all the luxury of grief, he fa'd very finely, taking her By 
the hand at the fame time, “So, Friend, I fee that thou haf not 
fergiven God Almighty yet.” The Lady was fireck with the 
force and truth of the obfervation, and returfed to her duties and 
puriuits. 

LADY ORKNEY. 


‘Bifhop Burnet, by fpeaksrz obfeurely of King William’s in- 
trigue with this Lady, which he cai!s “fa fecret vice,’ has occa- 
fiened (thous rh very unintentionally in the author) ¢ a figma cn 
the charaGter of that monarch which we believe him to be entire- 
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ly free from. Swift, who knew Lady Orkney when he was in 
England during the - ait = of queen Anne’s life, repeat« 
whly of her character. In one of his letters to 
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és Lady ¢ Ork ne yy the late Ki ing’s miltrefs, who lives at the fine 
place called Ci iifden, and I am grown mighty intimate acquaint. 
ance. She is the wife woman I ever faw, and Lord Treafur- 
er ( /Ox ford )made great ufe of her advice in the late change of af. 
fairs *”? 

In another letter to the fame Lady, he fays, “ Lady Orkney . 
is making me a writing-t: ible of her own contrivance, and a bed 
night-gown. She i is p: rfecily kind like a mother. I think the 
p— was ia me the other day, that I fhould talk to her of an 

sly fquinting couhin of ber’s, aad the poor lady herfelf, you know 
i uints like a dragon. The other day we hada long difcourfe with 
her about love, and fhe told us a fayi ing of her fitter, Lady Fitz- 
harding, which I thought was excellent, “That in man delire 
begets love—and in woman love begets defire.” 

















* Alluding to the change of Minifiry in the year 1703. 





DR. RATCLIFFE 









attendi ng the Lady of Lord chief juftice Holt with a di eae 
remarkable for one of his fit 
ta 


uation asa Phyfician, was aflked by 
ohe of his intimate friends the caufe of it—* Why,” fays Dr. 
Radcliffe, “to be fure [ have brought her through a very obitinate 
diforder, though I have no parti cular regard for the woman; but 
I know her hu‘band hates her, and therefore I with to plague 
him.” 

A lady of high rank and fortune too anxiofly careful of the 
health of an only fon, as well as nartial to his merits, fent for 
Mr. Radcliffe relative to his health. Ona previous confultati- 
on with the lady about the malady of his patient, the very grave- 
ly told him, “that althou: git the ‘could not fay her fon was ime 
mediately affected with any dilorder, yet fhe was afraid, from 
the excels of his fpirits, aud the very great prematurenefs of bis un- 
derfands ing, he might without the Doétor’s medical interference, 
veri ify the old proverb—**Soon ripe, foon rotten.” 

The Doctor by this time having pretty well taken meafure of 
the Lady’s wnderflanding, as well as the wants of her fon, defired 
to fee his patient—when prefently a fervant introduced a ftrong 
chubby boy, between nine and ten ycars of age, eating a large 
piece of bread =") butter. ‘Well, Sir,” fays the Door,” 
what’s your name? “Daniel, Sir” (fays the boy.) “And pray 
maitc: Daniel, who gave you that fine piece of bread and “> 
2 ter?” 
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ter?” “My Godfathers and Godmothers, who did promife and 
vow three things i in my name, &c. &c.’ and fo was gor pg on with 
the anfwer in the Catechi{fm. “ Very well indeed,” continued 
the Doctor, very gravely —** Now, mafter Daniel, let me feek 
your p nulfe—Quite well there too So that, my dear Madam 
(turning round to the mother) you may make yourfelf perfect- 
ly eafy 2bout your fon, as bet is not © nly in good health at pre- 
fent, but in no danger of lofing that hea Ith by too premature 
knowledge. 


A fanciful lady, juft going to be married (but whofe favourite 
maid fervant wanted to prevent it, ) fent for Doéter Radcliffe to 
eure her of a diforder which fhe was informed the was afflicted 
with. The Doétor not underitanding how this well cov!d be, 
begeed her to be explicit ; when after many S Fry 0 be and fome 
confufion, fhe acquaint ed him that ge was informed by her fer- 
vant, who conflantly flept in the fame room with her, that fhe 
was troubled with a diforder of making fome unfavourable reports 
when fhe was afleep, and as fhe was yoing to be married, fhe 
felt this to be an object on that fhould be ptevioufly done away. 

The Door inftantly faw how the m atter {tood, and afked 
her whether fhe flept with her eves thut or open? “Shut to be 
fure, Sir,’’ faid the lady. “W hy then, madam » I fee your difs 
order-—your {kin’s too fhort for your body—for ’ whiltt it covers 
vour eyes, it is def fective in covering the offendin g parts; there- 
fore endeavour to fleep with your eyes open, ‘and turn the maid out 
of yourroom, and you "ll be well in a week.” 





THE SPORTOF FORTUNF 
AN ANECDOTE TAKEN EROM A REAL HISTORY. 
(Concluded from page 8.) 
NDER the moft impenetrable veil of difguife, he foftered 


his plan to maturity. Yet durit he not venture to meafure 
fwords with his rival in open combat; for though the prime of 
Aloyfius’s favouritifm was over, yet it had beéw too early im- 
planted, and was too deeply rooted in the mind of the youthful 
Prince, to be fo fuddenly torn up. The flichteft circumftance 
might reftore it to its priltine vigour; and therefor re Ma artinengo 
well j imagined thot the blow he intended to give him muft be a 
mortal blow. What Aloyfius’ perhaps had loft in the Prince’s 
love, he might have gained in his efleem; the more the latter 
withdrew from fate affairs, the lefs could he difpenfe with the 
many 
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man, who, even at the expence of the country, took care of his 
interelts with the moft confcientious fidelity and devotion—and, 
dear as he had formerly been a3 a friend, fo important was he 
now to him as a minifter. 

The particular method by which the Italian reached his aim, 
remained a fecret between him who received the ftroke, an 


d him 
who ftruck it. It is fupp: ted, that he laid before the Price the 


“ie wart 
originals of a fecret 2 ind fufpici ous cerrefpondence, which Alo- 


yfious fhould have carried on with a neighbouring court; whe- 
ther genuine or forged, is a matter on which opinions are divid- 
ed, Be that as it may, he obtained his end to a dreadful decree. 
Aloyfius appeared in the eyes of the Prince as the moft un erapefil 
and balckeft of traitors, whofe treafon was P laced fo or out of 
doubt, that it was thought proper to proceed immediately againit 
him without any formal trial. The whole was managed wiih the 
profoundett fecrecy between Martinengo and his matter, fo that 
Aloyfius never once perccived the ttormn that was gatherii iB over 


his head: obftinate in his baneful feeuri ity, till the awful moment, 
when he was funk from an object af treneral adoraticn and envy 
to an object of the deepeft compaflion. 

On the arrival of the decifive day, Aloyfius, according to 
cuftom, went to take a turn on the parade. From Enficn he 
had become, in the fpace of afew years, Colonel of the Guards 
and even this poft was no more than a modeiter name for the 
fice of Prime Miniter, which infaét he filled, and which « 
guithed him above the foremoft in the country. The gua: 1 pa 
rade was the place where his pride was wont to receive ae gene- 
ral homage, where in one fhort hour he enjoyed a grandeur and 
glory which amply repaid him for the toils of the precedin g day. 
Here perfons of the highef& rank approached him only with re- 
{pectful timidity, and thofe who did not feel themfelves fure of 


ves fure of 
his {miles, with trembling. The Prince himfelf, if ox cafior ally 
he prefented himfelf here faw himfelf negk &ed in compari on of 
his Grand Vifier, as it was far more dangerous to difpleafe the 
latter than it was to ufe to have the former fora friend. And this 
very place, where he was accuftomed to be revered as a god, 
was now pitched upon to be the dreadful theatre of his: di grada- 
tion. 

He entered carelefsly the well ine mn circle, who fo vod around 
him to-day with the fame reverence 2s ever, expecting hi 


J 


me 


mands, as ignorant of what was to tahiti as he: was himflf. It 
was not long before Martine ngo appeared, attended by fome ad- 
jutants, no longer the fupple, cringing, fmiling courtier—arro- 
gant, and ftrutting with pride, Be a lacquey raifed to a lerd, 
ke went up to him with bold and refolute fleps, and Randing be- 
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fore him with his hat on his head, demanded hia fword in the 
neme ofthe Prince. It was delivered te him wv ‘th a look of fi- 
lent fur prize 5 when, fetling the point againit the ground, and 
puttiag his heel upon the middle of the blade, he ina apped it in 
two, and let fall the picces at the eat of Aloyfius. “his fignal 
being given, two adjutants feized him by the ‘asin a third fell 
to cut ing out the flar on the breaft of his coat, and another pro- 
ceeded to take the ribband from his fuoulder, the epaulets from 
the uniform, aud the feather from his hat. During the whole of 
this amaziag operction, which went on with incredible ra pidity, 
amon more than five hundred men who ftood clofe round, not 
a tnd ‘le found was heard, rot a breath in the whele affemb- 
ly. The terrified mukitude flood fixed, with pallid counte- 
nances, with palpitating hearts, and with a death-like flare, 
id hin, who in this wretched condition—a fingular fpe@acle 

ile and horror!—paffed a mement that is only to be felt 
under the hand of the executioners ‘Thoufands in his place would 
have fallen fenfelels tothe earth at the firft impulfe of terror; but 
his robuit nervous fyLem, and his vigorous {pirit, outiloud this 
dreadiul trial, and gave time for the horrors of it to pafs and to 
evaporate. 

No fooner was this operationover, than he was conducted 
along the rows of enumerable {peCtators to the farther extremi- 
ty of the place de parad:, where a covered carti ige flood waiting 
for him. He was ordered by dumb figns to get into it; an efcort of 
huflars accompanied him. The report of this tonsheitione was foon 

read over ell the refidence; every window was cpened, and all 

oe: itreets were filled by perfons whom curiofity and furprize had 
brought from their habitations. A mob ran after their cavalcade, 
who afiniled the ears of the difgraced minion with the inter mingled 
“Shouts of {corn and trium ph, and the ftill more cutting repetitions 
of his name with terms of picy. Atlength he was got out of their 
noife, but a new fcene of terror awaiaed him here. The car- 
riage turned off from the hizh road, down anuunfrequented long 
by-way —the way towards the place of execution; whither, by 
exprefs order of the em 8 he was dragged flowly along. Here 
after making him feel all the torments of the agonies of death they 
turned again down another crofs road, much frequented by paffen- 
gers. Ja the fcorching heat “de fun, without any refrefhment, 
deftitute cf hun an converte 1¢ paffed tes ren doleful hours in this 
wonrne whi ich ilopps mt at ket, as the fun went down, at the 
place of his def lination, the Sep s of Crumwald, Deprived of 


confcioufnels, in a middle ilate between life and death, asa falt of 


twelve hours ager a con ‘tant tly parching thirft had atlength got 
the better of hits gigantic force, they lifted him out of the vi- 
hicle, and he camic to bimf. ia a horrid dungeon under the 


earth. 
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earth. The firft fight that prefented itfeif to his opening eves was 
the dreadful prifon-wail, pen whick nee moon darted down 
fome feeble ra V8, throu, gh a narrow crevi the he; rht of nine- 
teen fathoms from the ia oa of lain cell. Ke his fide he felt 2 ~fcan- 
ty loaf of bread and a pitcher of water, and near hima feati: ring 
of ftraw for his couch. In this ere ion he held out ti the 
following noon; when in the middle of the turret,a fliding A ite 


ter femed to open of itfelf, through which prefentiy two hands 
appeared, letting down a hanging bafket with the fame allotment 
of provifion he had found befide him the day before. Now for 


the firft time fince his fatal reverfe, — and anxiety forced from 
him thefe queflions to the invifibl 
and what crime he had committed? But no anfwer was return- 
ed from abov ve: the hands were withdrawn, and the thutter clofeds 
Without feeiag a human vifage, without even hearing a human 
yoice, unable to guels at what might be the « depl 
able ftroke, in like dreadful uncertainty onthe future and on the 
pait, cheered by o. zi enial ray of light, refi cfned by ro whole- 
fome breeze, cut off trom all alli: anc ‘e, and abandoned by com- 
mon compallion, four hundred and ninety dc leful days did he 
count in this p! ace of ¢ ondemnatioa, by the bread of af ction 
which was daily let down to him et noon in filent and fad un‘fer- 
mity. But ad: ifeovery he made foon efter his hr onenins " 
compleated the meafure of his diftrefs. He knew this place. He 
himielf if'was who, impelled by a fpirit of bafe revenge, had built 
it afrefh but a few months before, for a brave and Scherciae offi- 
cer, who, for having been fo unfortunate as to fall under his dif- 
pleafure, was here to Pi ne away his life in ~~ rrow. With inge- 

nious barbarity he himtelf had furnified the means © s of making this 
dungeon a more cruel abode. Not along time ago he had come 
hy ithe ‘r in perfon to take a view of the bulding, and to haften the 


work. For deepening his mifery to the utmoft extreme, it mult 


fo fal out ia the grder of things, that the very officer for whom 
th: > cloomy cel! was pi ‘epared inouw ld fue ecd to the poft of the de- 


, 
end of tius 


o ¢ s 
ceafed commandant of the fortrefs s; and, froma viétim to his ven- 
geance fhould become the mafter of his fate. ‘Thus vanithed 
away his laf fad comfort of felf-commiferation, and of charging 


fortune with injuftice in loading him with firch heavy calamities. 
To the fealible fenfation of his mifery was affociated a raging felf- 
abhorrence, and the pain that is always more biting to flubborn 
hourts, to depend cn the genercfity of a foe, to whom he had 


never fhewn any himfelf, 

But this upr ight man was of a diff a le to harbour 
a mean reveaye. The feverity he was enjf by his inflruéti- 
ens to ule towards his prifoner, coll many a Sruggle to his friend- 


ly 
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ly fpirit; but, as an old foldier, accuffomed to follow the letter 
of his orders with implicit precifion, he could do no more than 
bewail his misfortunes. The forlorn wretch in the dungeon 
found an active helper in the perfon of the chaplain to the garri- 
fon; who, moved at the diftrefs of the miferable captive, of which 
he had not till lately heard, and that now only by obscure and 
unconnected reports, imm ediately took up the firm refolution of 
doing fomew hat for his relief. This worth Ly re see whole 
name I fupprefs with reluctance, thought he could no wife better 
com ply with his pa‘toral office, than by turning it now to the bes 
nefit of a poor unhappy man, who was capable of afliitance by 
no other means. 

As he could not obtain from the commandant of the fortrefs 
leave to vilit the prifon er, he fet out in perfon on the road to 
the capital to prefent his requeft directly to the Prince. He 
made his geullexion before himy and implored his compaflion 
in behalf of a miferable ‘many who was languiflfiing in utter def- 
titution of the benefits of chriftianity, from which even criminals 
attainted of the blackeft enormities cannot juftly be excluced, and 
p: rhaps verging on the horrors of difpair. With all the intrepi- 
dity sf dignity which the fentiment of difcharging our duty in- 
fires, he demanded free accefs to the prifoner, who belon ged to 
him as one of his flock, and for whofe foul he was anfwerable to 
Heaven. The good caufe he was pleading gave him am irrefift- 
ible eloquence, a and as the frit difpleafure of the Prince was fome- 
what abated by time, he granted him his requeft to go and com- 
fort the prifoner by a {piritual vifit 

The firft human countenance that the wretched Aloyfius had 
feen fora period of fixt een months, was the face of his ghottly 
comforter. Forthe only friend he had in the world, he was in- 
debted to his mifery; his profperity had gained him none. The 
entrance of the preacher was to him the apparition of an angel. 
I make no attempt to defcribe his feelings. But from this day 

orth his tears flowed in leis abundance, as he faw himfelf pitied 
by one human being. 

A ghattly horror feized the ecclefiattic on entering this cave 
of det ar. His eves ralled about in fearch of a man—when a 
giily {peétre crawlcd out of acorner to meet him, a plece that 
looked more like the den of fome fav: ge monfter than the fojourn 
of ahumancreature. A pale and de: ath-] like carcafe, all edoor 
of life departed from his vifage ey in which forrow and defponden- 
cy had worn large furrows, the haggard eye-balls fixed in one 
horrid flare, the bea and nails grown by long neglect to a hi- 
deous length, the#@fOaths half rotted-away, a and the air about 
him charged with pellilential vapour froma total want of venti- 

latiog 
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lation; in this condition did he find this darling of fortune ; and 
all this had his adamantine health with{tood!—Shuddering with 
horror, and overpowered with compaffion at the fight the preach- 
er ran immediately from the {pot to the Governor, to draw from 
hira a feeoad boon in favour of the poor emaciated wretch, with- 
out which the former would itand for nothing. 

Bat he, fheltering his refufal once more under the exprefs letter 
of his‘intructions, the paftor generoufly refolved on another jour- 
ney to the refidence, to throw himfelf once more on the clemency 
of the prince: he declared that he could not think of profaning the 
dignity of the facrament fo far, as to enter upon fo facred an a& 
with his prifoner, until he was reftored to the likenefs of a man, 
Tais requeit was likewife gracioufly complied with; and from 
tliat time the prifoner might again be faid to live, 

In this fortrefs Aloyfius {till pafled feveral years, but ina far 
more eafy fituation, after the fhort fummer of the new favorite 
was gone by, aad others had fucceeded to the polt, who were 
ether of humaner fentiments, or had no revenge to fatiate upon 
him. Atlength, aferaten years confinement, the day of redemp- 
tioa appeared—but no judicial examination, no formal acquittal. 
He received his liberty from the haads of princely graceg at 


“ 


the fame time that it was enjoined him, to quit the country for 


sre the accounts of his hitory forfake me, which I have been 

able to gather alone from oral tradition; and I perceive myfelf 
obliged to ‘k'p over a period of twenty years. During this {pace 
Aloyfins had begun his career afrefh in the military fervices of 
foreiga S:ates, which led him alfo there to the brilliant eminence 
from wheace hz had been fo dreadfully hurled at home. Time at 
lait, the friead of the unfortunate, who exercifes a flow but an 
indelible jad sment took up the caufe of this unhappy victim. The 
years of paflioa were over with the Prince, and humanity began 
to foften his heart, as his whitening hairs admonifhed him of his 
mortality. Treading flowly the decline of life, he felt a hank- 
ering defire after the favorite of his youth. That he might com- 
pzafate, as much as poffible, to the old man the difafters he had 
heaped oa him while young, he invited the exile, in friend. 
ly terms, to return to his country; to which Aloylius was by 
no means averfe, as an ardent inclination to pafs the remainder of 
his days in peace at home had long dwelt in his heart. The meet 
ing was attended on both fides with real emotion, the embrace 
wae'as warm and affecting as if they had parted but yelterday. 
The Prince looked him in the face with a confidering regard, as 
if contemplating the countenance fo familiar and yet fo itvange ; 
ox as if counting the wrinkles he had mads.on it himfelf,. With 
oO eager 
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eager refearch he ftrove to recolle& the beloved features of the 
youth in the fhrivelled vifage of age; but what he fought for was 
no mere to be found. They forced themfelves into a kind of cold 
familiarity—fhame and fear had feparated their hearts for ever and 
ever. A fight that muit ever recall his cruel precipitancy to his 
mind could give no complacency to the Prince; and Aloyfius 
could no longer be fam'liar with the author of his woes. Yet fe- 
date and confoling was his view of the pafl, asa man gladly looks 
back on the end of a frightful voyage. 

It was net long ere Alorfius was feen again in full poffeffion 
of all his former dignitiee—and the Prince repreffed his inward 
averfion to give him a fplendid compenfation for what was patt. 
Bat could he give him back the fatisfaction he had before in thefe 
diftinGtions ? Could he revive the heart he had deadened for ever 
to the enjoyment of life? Could he give him back the years of 
hope? or think of conferring on hima happinfs when old, that 
fhould but remotely make amends for the robbery he had com- 
mitted on him when in the prime of life? 

For nineteen years, however he enjoyed this bright evening of 
hisdays. Neither age nor adverfity had been able to abate the 
fire of his pafiions, nor entirely fubdue the hilarity of his. fpirit. 
Still, in his feventieth year he was grafping at the fhaddow of a 
comfort, that in his twentieth he actually poflefled. At length 
he died, commander of the fortrefs where the State prifoners 
were kept. It may be expected that he exercifed towards them 
ahamanity, the value of which he had fo feverely been taught to 
know. But he treated them with cruelty and caprice ; and a burft 
of rage againit one of them laid him in the grave in his eightieth 
year. 





Anecdote of Dr. Beatriz and Lis Son. 

HE fellowing interefting Anecdote is related by Dr. Beat- 

tie, {peaking of his Son: He fays, 
de had reached his fifth or fixth year, knew the alphabet and 
IPreed a little, but had received no particular information 
with refpeét to the Author of his being; becaufe I thought he 
could not yet underftand fuch information, and becaufe I had 
learned from my own experience, that to be made to repeat words 
not underftood,.is extremely detrimental to the faculties of a 
young mind. Ina corner of a little garden, without informing 
any perfon of the circumftance, I wrote in mould, with my fin- 
ger, the three initial letters of his mame; and fowing the garden 
crefles in the furrows, covered up the feed, and finoothed the 


round, ' 
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Ten days after, he came running to me, and with aftonifh- 
ment in his countenance, told me that his name was growing in 
the garden. I laughed at the report, and feemed inclined to dif- 
regard it; but he infifted on my going to fee what had happened. 
Yes, faid I, carelefly, on coming to the place, I fee it is, but 
there is nothing in this worth notice; it is mere chance; ~ 
went away. He followed me, and taking hold of my coat, fai 
with fome earneftnefs, it could not be mere chance, for that 
fomething muft have contrived it fo as to produce it. 

I pretend not to give his words nor my own, for I have for- 
gotten both; but I give the fubftance of what pafled between 
us, in fuch language as we both underftood. So you think L 
faid, that what appears fo regular as the letters of your name, 
cannot be by chance? Yes, faid he, with firmnefs, I think fo.— 
Look at youfelf, I replied, and confider your hands and fingers, 
your legs and feet, and other limbs; are they not regular in their 
appearance, and ufeful to you? He faid they were. Came they 
then hither, faid I, by chance? No, he anfwered, that cannot be; 


{omething muft have made me. And what is that fomething?, 


Takced. He faid he did not know (I took particularnotice that 
he did not fay, as Roffeau fancies a child in like circumftances 


would fay that his parents made him.) I had now gained the. 


point I aimed at, and faw that his reafon taught him {though he 
coyld not fo exprefs it) that what begins to be, muft have a caufe; 
and that what is formed with regularity, muft have an iatelligent 
caufe. J therefore told him the name of the GREAT BEING, 
who made him and all the world; concerning whofe adorable na- 
ture I gave him fuch information as I thought he could in fome 
meafure comprehend, The leffon affected him greatly, and he 
uever forgot either that or the circumitance that introducced it.” 





VOLTAIRE. 

WHEN this celebrated writer was in England he lodged at 
the houfe of a gentleman who had been Under-Secretary to Lord 
Bolingbroke when he was Secretary at War. He fpoke Englith 
extremely ill when he left England. Mr. Pope was extremely of- 
fended with him for having flighted his mother, and contrivedito 
get him into a ridiculous ferape with Sir Robert Walpole, by way 
of being even with him for his behaviour to his reverend parent. 

Some one had teazed Voltaire a long while by writing letters to 
him, in hop's of getting an anfwer tothem. Voltaire fent him 
this fhort one: 

“Sir, Ihave now been dead a great while. Dead men, you 
know, do not anfwer letters. 

“Your humble fervant, “Vorraire.” 
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CHEMICAL DISCOVERY,’, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


R. Bertholet, a gentleman to whom the public are much 
indebted for many new chemical difcoveries, has lately, in 
@aking experiments upon avrum fulminans, found out another 
fulminating fubftance, the effects of which are moft aftonithing. 
he properties of aurum fulminans are well known; but Mr. 
Bertholet has been able to obtain from filver a production {lilt 
ftronger and more furprifing, which by being brought into con- 
tact with any body whatever, fulminates in an inflant. As this 
difcoyery feems to throw great light upon the new theory of 
chemiltry, we fhall defcribe the procefs ufed in making this pow- 
der, to prevent difagreeable accidents, to which thofe would un- 
doubtedly be expofed who fhould attempt the experiment without 
being well acquainted with its nature and effects. 

Takea fmall quantity of fine filver and diffolve it in nitrous a- 
cid. Precepitate the filver of this diffolution by lime water; de- 
cant the liquor, and expofe the precipitate forahree days in the 
open air, Mr. Bertholet imagines that the prefence of light 
may grately contribute to the fuccefs of the experiment. Dif- 
fufe this dried preparation in fome cauftic volatile alkali, and it 
will then affume the appearance ofa black powder} pour cfl the 
liquor, and leave this powder to dry in the open air, and you 
will have what is called argentum fulminans. 

Neither gun-powder nor even aurum felminans, can be com- 
pared to this new preparation. ‘To produce an explofion with 
the former fire is neceflary, and a fenfible degree of heat is requi- 
fite to make the latter fulminate; but the conta& of any cold ho- 
dy is fulficient to produce that effect from the argentum fulmi- 
rans: in fhort, when this powder is once obtained, it can no 
longer be touched; one muft not attempt to put it intoa botile, 
it mult be fuffered to remain in the earthen pot, in which, by e- 
vaporation, it has acquired that terrible property. We fhall now 
point out fome of its effeis, the truth of which we can atteft, 
having been partly eye-witneffes of them. 

The weight of a grain of argentum fulminans, whieh was con- 
tained in a {mall glafs capfula, reduced it to powder, and carried 
the broken pieces of glafs with a force fufficient to pierce feveral 
folds of paper. 

The wind having overturned a paper, upon which fome grains 
of this powder were placed, that part of them fulminated which 
was put in contaét with the hand, and thofe which fell from the 
hand to the earth, made a ftill lotider explofion. In fhort, a 
Grop of water falling upon the powder caufed it to fulminate. 

It 
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Tt may be needlefs to obferve, that one onght not to attempt 
this experiment but with a very {mall quantity of the powder, 
about the weight of a grain, for a larger would produce a very 
dangerous expiofion. 

It will be neceflary alfo, in making this preparation, to have 
the face covered with a mafk, furnifhed with glafs fights; apd 
to avoid the danger of glafs capfule breaking, it will be pru- 
peat to dry the argentum fulminans in fmall capfule made of 
metal, 

We fhall only mention another experiment which will ferve 
to give a fuller idea of the property of this fulminating powder. 
Take fome of the cauftic volatile alkali which has beegiiqmploy. 
ed in the converfion of the acid of the filver, into that < pre 
cipitation which compofes the argentum fulmiaans, put;this al- 
kali into afmall matrafs of thin glafs, and give it that degree of 
ebulition which is neceflary to complete a combination; take 
the matrafs from the fire, and there will be formed on the infide 
a thin curft full of {mall chryftals, which will be covered by the 

liquor. 

If under this liquor, when cooled, one of thiefe chryftals be 
touched, it produces an explofion which will burft the matrafs; 
we have feen the, liquor throwa to the ceiling of the laboratory, 
and the matrafs broken to pieces by this experiment. 

Having deferibed theyprocefs neceflary for pRoducing argetum 
fulminans, and having given an account of fome of its effects, 
and mentioned the precautions to be taken in making the expe- 
riment, we fhall fay a few words concerning the theory of the 
phenomenon, which is the fame as that of aurum fulminans, etta- 
blifhed by Mr. Bartholet.* 

In this operation the oxyginous part,+ which difengages itfelf 
very eafily from the filver, combines with the hydroginous t of the 
volatile cuftic alkali; from the combination of the oxyginous 
parts, water is formed in the ftate of vapor. 

This water, pofleffing all the elafticity, and all the expanfive 
force with which it is endued in that ftate, is the principal caufe 
of this phenomenon in which the azoth, which detaches itfelf 
from the volatile cauftic alkali, with all its expanfibility, has alfo 
a great fhare. 

After fulmination, the filver is found revived, that is to fay, 
it recovers its metallic ftate, and becomes as white and as brilliant 
as it was before. 





* See the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 1785 
+ That which generates acid. 
} That which generates water. 
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ELEGIAC ODE 


FO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY 





BY Fe. WALLHIME. 


70 Anna’s green turf-mantled tomb, 
Sighing maids and fwains gentle thall bring, 
The earlieft fweets in their bloom, 


“i “ 
} ». adorn the elyfian {pring. 





The oient winds as they pafs, 
ere fill fyerve like in Eden’ s bleft vales, 
ind fan with their fi ghs the high grals, 
Which thy Jpouldering athes o ‘erhales. 


No phantom fhall {talk .o’er this green, 
Nor with fhieks pain this folemn recefs,, 

But drfads at moonight. col ' 
Thy lone ¢ gentle. ppaeicew, abps to drefs. 


The mint tee e fall herd too, Slory 
Sweet Rabies Ascitty tender his wd, ee 
And myrtle with eglantine, ftrew, . 
As fit emblems of shee, lucklefs maids 


And the fedge-erown’d nymphs a shew TOaNty 
In their tky-watched rébes long this fhores, 
Shall oft as they view youder dome, 
With freth tears thy departure deplore. 


Like Giliad’s fair virgin band, 

Who on Judah’s mount penfively flray’d, 
And on Shiloe’s hallowed flrand, 

To the clouds mournful orifons made. 


In rural delights on the plain, 
In the dance, and in mirth-cheering glee, 
Of the gay convivial traia, 
The fond thought fhall fweet maid dwell on thee? 


Remembrance fhall oft in this glade, 
Meet the friend mufing filently here, 

And point to the {pot thou art laid, 
Bid him drop midit the landfcape a tear ! 
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To ‘AMANDA, 


Who with much good humour told the author one day, on his afking 
her for a copy of the verfes foe had promifed him; that ber time 
was fo much taken up of late, with her friends and in drinking 
of porten, that fhe could not pofibly think of writing a line. 


sy F. Watrurme. : 


IN days of yore as we are told, 
At leaft fame fays the ftory’s old, 
There liv’d a fage nam’d Ariitotle 5 
Who independent of his claffic merit, % 
Would {till prefer, if we the hiftory credit, 
To all things in this world his bottle. 
Aaaee whom the Aonian nine A 
Lént from their blifsful realms above, 
The Kiappier lyre that breathes the air divine, 
And mélt#the foul in extacies of love ; 
Dares the ich atribute to flight : 
And what mult: wound each tancPl ear to hear, 
Avows fhe feels fuperior delight, 
In quaffing Hain’s* portTLep BEER! ! 


* A diftinguifhed Brewer of rir. <_* 
———7~w 
yp Pier ewes rik: 


THE SUICIDE. 























Benearn the beech whofe branches barey 
Smit with the lightning’s livid glare, 

O’erhang the craggy road, 
And whittle hollow as they wave; 
Within a folitary cave, 

A wretched Suicide holds his curs’d abode. 
Lowr’d the grim mora, in murky dyes, 
Damp miits involv’d the tcowling fkies, 

And dimm’d the flruggling day; 
As by the brook that ling’ ring laves 
Yon rufh-grown moor with fable waves, 

Full of the dark refolve he took his fullen way, 
I mark’d his defultory pace, ; 
Ulis 
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His gefture flrange, and varying face, 
With many a mutter’d found; 
And ah! too late aghait I view’d 
The reeking blade the hand embrew’d; 
He fell, and groaning grafp’d in agony the ground, 
Full many a melancholly aight, 
He watch’d the flow return of light; 
And fought the pow’rs of fleep, 
To fpread a momentary calm 
O’er his fad couch, and in the balm 
f bland oblivion’s dews his burning eyes to fleepy 
oft, unknowing and unknow, 
te wore his endlefs noons along 
Amidth’ autumnal wood: 
Oft was he wont in hafty fit, 
Abrupt, the focial board to quit, 
And gaze with eager glance upon the tumbling flood. 
Beckoning the wretch to torments new 
Defpair fox. ever in his view, 
A fpeétre pale appear’d; 
While as the thades of eve arofe, 
And brought the day’s unwelcome clofe, 
More hditfible and ‘huge her giant fhape fhe rear’d, 
* Is this, #miftaken Scorn will cry, 
* Ts this the youth, whofe genius h igh 
“ Could build the genuine rhime? 
«& Whofe bofom mild tWe favouring mufe 
‘ Had ittor’d with all her ample views, 
Parent of faireft deeds, and purpofes fublime?”? 
Ah! from the mufe that bofom mild, 
sy treacherous magic was beguil’d, 
"To ftrike the deathful blow: 
She #ll’d his foft inrenuous mind 
With many a feeling too refin’d, 
And rous’d to liv: lier pangs his wa akeful fenfe of woe 
Tho’ doom’d hard penury to prove, 
And the fharp flings of hopeleis love, 
To griefs congenial prone; 
More wounds than nature gave he knew, 
While Mifery’s form his fancy drew, 
In dark ideal hues and horrors not her own 
Then with not o’er his earthly tomb 
The baleful night-fhade’s lurid bloom 
To drop its deadly dew: 
Nor oh! forbid the twilted thorn, 
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That rudely binds his turf forlorn, 
With Spriag’s green “rg | buds to regitate anew- 
What tho’ no marble-piled bu 
Adorn his defolated dutt, 
With {peaking feulpture wrought; 
Pity thall woo the weeping nine, 
To build a vifionary fhrine, 
Hung with unfading flowers, from fairy regions brought: 
What tho’ refufed each chanted rite, 
Here viewlefs mourners fhall delight , 
To touch the fhadowy fhell: - 
And Petrarch’s harp, that wept the doom 
Of Laura, loft in early bloom, f 
In melancholy tone hall fing his penfive knell, 
To footh alone unhallow’d fthade, 
This votive dirge fad duty paid, 
Within an ivy’d nook. 
Sudden the half-funk orb of day 
More radiant fhot his parting ray, 
And thus a cherub voice my charm’d attention took. 
*¢ Forbear, fond Bard, thy partial praife, 
Nor thus for guilt in fpecious lays 
The wreath for glory twine : 
In vain with hues of gorgeous glow, 
Gay Fancy gives her veit to flow, 
Unlefs Truth’s matron-hand the floating folds confines 
Juft Heaven man’s fortitude to prove, 
Permits through life at large to rove 
\ The tribes of hell-born woe: 
Yet the fame power, that wifely fends 
Life’s fiercett ills, indulgent lends 
. Religion’s golden fhield to break the embattled foc. 
Her aid divine had Jull’d to reft 
Yon foul felf-murtherer’s throbbing breatt, 
And ftay’d the nfing ftorm ; 
Had bade the fon of hope appear 
To gild the darken’d hemifphere, 
Aad give the wonted bloom to nature’s blafled form, 
Vain man‘! ’tis Heaven’s prerogative 
To take, what firlt it deign’d to give, 
Thy tributary breath ; 
In awful expectation plac’d, 
Await thy doom, nor impious hafte 
To pluck from God’s right hand his inftruments death.” 
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ScdeGel Poetry. 
THE SPIDER’s WEB. 


Ser ! where the fpider weaves the liney 
In many a circling ring ; 
So flight the texture is, fo fine, 
So thin the heart drawn ftring, 
That fcarce the filmy web is feeu 
Spread oe’r the velvet grafs ; 
And not a-zephyr fighs between 
The mefhes, as they pafs 
Yet if by chance a vagrant fly 
Shall in the toils be ta’en, 
Her ftruggles can no aid fupply, 
No freedom can they gain. 
Thus, when the infidious wretch is {et 
To blatt a friend’s repofe, 
He weaves the unfufpeéted net. 
That binds him to his woes. * 


fin INVOCATION TO RETIREMENT. 


C OME here {weet nymph, come here with me 
Ah! come and fhare my liberty ! 
My conftant friends are Peace and Truth, 
And Innocence, and rofy Youth: 
With me they watch my painted bow’rs 5 
With me inhale the feented flow’rs ; 
With me obferve the filver rill 
That gently purls adown the hill : 
And, as its murmurs greet the ear, 
With me fit down, devoid of fear, . 
Come then, fweet nymph, come here with me 5 
Ah! come and thare my liberty. 

Such fafety marks my fair domain, 
My lowly copfe, and tranquil plain, 
That not a lamb, or bounding fawn, 
That treads the dews, or crops the lawn 3 
That not a hare, or bird that flies, 
With varied plumage, through the flies, 
Encounters fear : the.fifh that glide, 
With filver feales, acrofs the tide, 
No fharpen’d hook, or net, furprife : 
With me no worm, crinfeé, dies: 
The fpider’s web untouch’d remains, 


And gliflens on my dewy plains. 
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The flies, that come my fruit to taite, 

(Of which abundance-caufeth watte ), 

1 ne’er molefl : they’re free to prove 

My hofpitality and love. 

Come then, fweet nymph, come here with me 5 
Ah ! come, and fhare my liberty. 

When morning dawns, and ev’ry ray, 
Proclaims the warm approach of day, 
Around my board I cheerful fpread 
My welcome grain, and crumbs of bread. 
The feather’d fongfters reund me thronge 
And thank my bounty with a fong, 

My fav’rite lambs, with ribbands gay, 

About my fhed contented play ; 

They broufe my plants, nor fearful heed 

Their dams, that bleat acrofs the mead. 

Come then, fweet nymph, come here with me : 
Ah ! come and fhare my liberty ! 

Health fits enthron’d, and paints my cheeky 
And makes each fportive dimple {peak ; 
And Innocence, with lilies, refts 
Upon my neck, and tranquil breafts. 

I know no forrows, know no cares ; 
I feel no want, prefage no fears ; 
But, free from envy, hate, and ftrife, 
I lead a harmlefs, pleafant life. 
Come then, {weet nymph; come here with me 
Ah! come and fhare my liberty ! 
I envy not the charms that rife 
In vermeil lips, and languid eyes ; 
Nor auburn curls, that graceful deck 
The beauties of the {nowy neck ; 
Nor checks where bluthing rofes glow 
Or tints that fhame the whiteft fnow, 
Nor dimpling {miles, in which, confeft 
The loves and graces fmiling reft. 
If nymphs more fair than me advance, 
And fwell the fong, or lead the dance ; 
If more attractions they poffefs, 
Than what my homely perfon blefs ; 
If modefty with beauty charm, 
It cannot pride or f{pleen alarm. 
Come then, fweet nymph, come here with me} 
Ah ! come and fhare my liberty ! 

Each rifing morn my thanks I pay 
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To him that rules the blufhing day: 

Each falling eve my pray’rs recite 

To Him who theds the dews of night. 

Soft dreams attend my downy bed, 

(or that by Innocene is fpread), 

Dire&ts my thoughts, attends my ret, 

And fills with Heav’n my flumb’ring breaft. 
Come then, fweet nymph, ah! come with me ; 
Oh! Come and fhare my liberty ! 


ODETOMORNING. 


BY MISS PENNINGTON. 


Han. rofeate Morn! returning light? 
To thee the fable Queen of Night 
Reluétant yields her fway; 
And as the quits the dappled fkies, 
On glories greater glories rife, 
To greet the dawning day. 


O’er tufted meads gay Flora trips; 

Arabia’s fpices fcent her lips ; 
Herchead with rofe-buds crown’d; 

Mild Zeyphr haftes to {natch a kifs; 

And, fluttering with the tranfient blifs, 
Wafts fragrance all around. 


The dew-drops daughter of the Morn, 
With fpangles every buth adorn, 
And all the broider’d vales ; 
Their voice to thee the linnets raife, 
The larks foft trilling in thy praife, 
Aurora, rifing, hails! 


While Nature, now in lively veft 
Of gloffy green, has gaily dreft 
Each tributary plain; 
While blooming flowers, and bloffom’d trees, 
Soft waving with the vernal breeze, 
Exult beneath thy reign ; 


Shall I, with drowfy poppies crown’d, 
By Sleep, in filken fetters bound, 
The downy god obey? 


Ah, no!---Through yon embowering grove, 
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Or winding valley, let me rove, 
And own thy chearful {way t 


For fhort-liv’d are thy pleafing powers: 
Pafs but a few uncertain hours, 
And weno more fhall trace 
Thy dimpled cheek and brow ferene; 
Or clouds may gloom the fmiling fceneg 
And frowns deform thy face. 


So in life’s youthful bloomy primey 

We {port away the ficeting time, 
Regardlefs of our fate; 

But, by fome unexpected blow, 

Our giddy follies we fhall know, 


And mourn them when too late! 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Philadelpiha, March 6th, 1797. 


On Saturday the Merchants of this city gave a public dinner, 
at Rickets’s Circusy ToGEORGE WASHINGTON, in 
teftimony of their approbation of his condu& as Prefident of the 
United States. The Company, among whom were all the 
Foreign Minifters, many of the Members of both houfes of Con- 
grefs, the Governor of the ftate, and all the principal merchants 
of the city, met at Oellers’s hotel and marched in proceflion 
from thence to the place of entertainment. On their entering 
the Circus, Wafbington’s march refounded through the place, and 
a curtain drew up which prefented to view a tranfparent full 
length painting of the late prefident, whom Fame is crowning 
with a Wreath of Laurel, taking leave after delivering to her his 
valedictory addrefs, of the Genius of America, who is reprefent- 
ed by a female figure holding the Cap of Liberty in her hand, 
with an Altar before her, infcribed pustic Gratitupe. In 
the painting are introduced feveral emblematic devices of the ho- 
nours he had acquired by his public fervices, and a diftant view 
of Mount Vernon, the feat of his retirment. Not lefsthan two 
hundred and forty perions were prefent, and a moft fumptuous 
entertainment was provided by Mr. Richardet, which contifted 
of four hundred dithes of the moft choice viands which money 
could purchafe or art prepare, drefled and ferved up in a man- 
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ner which did him the higheft credit. Mr. Willing and Mr. 
Vitzfimons — ed, and the whole was conducted with the great- 
ett ~~ he following teails were given from the chairs 

1 The U. wad States : “May a juft appreciation of their prof- 
perous condition, enfure a long continuation of happinefs to the 
p sople, and of attachment to the government. 

2. The prefident of the United States: May the confidence 
which is due to appYoved patriotif{m and faithful fervices guaran- 
tee a firm fupport to his adminiftration and fecure to him the ef- 
tcem and ailection of his fellow citizens. 

3 The Commonwealth of Pennfylvania: May the wife and Phi- 
lanthrophic fpirit of its founder be ever confpicuous in the pub- 
lic acts and individual conduét of its citizens. 

4 Peace and harmony to the nations of Europe. 

5 Civilization and happinefs to the Aborigines of America. 

6 Freedom and friendly intercourfe to all the World. 

7 The miniflers of the United States to Foreign Nations: May 
the fair relations of our government be the only rule of their 

nduct. 

8 The Arts and Sciences : May their progrefs promote the hap- 
piuefs of, Man. 

g The Agriculture of the United States: May an abundant in- 
ereafe rew on the labour of our Farmers, and a free and efficient 

rovernment for ever protect their induftry. 

10 The Becher ‘cs and Manufaéiurers of the United States: 
Ample employment and fatisfactory encouragemeut to all their 
occupations 

11 The i of the United States: May the liberality and 
integrity of their Merchants make the flag of America welcome 
to all Nations. 

12.The Army and Navy of the United Staies: May the juit af- 
feriion of their Country’s Rights be their only call to: war, and 
their exertions in its caufe ever crowned with fuccefe. 

13 The memory of our departed patriots and heroes. 

14 Our fair Countrywomen: May their merit fecure thofe af- 
fections which their beauty may engage, aad happinefs crown 
their conneétions. 

After General Wahiington hag withdrawn, 

Our beloved Fellow-Citizen: May the evening of his life be as 
happy as its , morning and meridian has been glorioufly ufeful, 

and may the gratitude of his country be coeval with her exiftarce. 

The Vice Prefident of the United States: May bis eminent tel- 
ents be long exerciied with honour to himfelf and advantage to 
his cour utry. 

The min: ers of forei igu natices to the United States. 
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The fillowing fketth of the nature and treatment of this dif- 
eafe, was taken by a ftudent, attending. Dr. Ruth’s leQures. 

The Dr. fudpofes the rabit animal, fay a dog, to labour un- 

Gera malignant fever; and this he proves from a number of facts 
as its prevailing in Ruffia, and in Plymouth and Yorkfhire in 
England, dring the prevalence of malignant fevers ; alfo from 
its being occafioned by fome other caufes which induce malignant 
fevers in the human fpecies ; and of courfe that the difeafe pro- 
duced by the dog inflicting a wound in the flefh of a human crea- 
ture, is fimply a malignant fever.—This conchifion is drawn 
from its fymtoms ; its fhort duration ; its appearance of blood ; 
the Phenomena exhibited in the body, by diffeétion ; and its 
{peedy putrefaction after death. 

The difeafe being the fame as any other malignant or highy 
inflamatory fever ; the remedies fhould he the fame. Thefe the 
doctor divides into two claffes. The one for preventing, the other 
Sor curing the difeafe. Under the former he recommends cutting 
or burning away the wounded part, or pouring water for feveral 
hours on it, in order to wath out the infecting matter.— Alfo 
the ule of a vegetable diet, fuch as has often been adminiitered 
with fuccefs, to obviate malignity and death inthe plague, {mall 
pox and other violent fevers. 

Tocure the difeafe, he recommends early and copious evacua- 
ations, and particularly blood letting. He mentions four well 
~attefted cafes of profufe b'eeding having effectually cured the dif- 
eafe. In one the patient loft 116, andin another 180 ounces 
of blood, by fucceffive bleedings. In the third the quantity of 
‘blood loft, being from an accidental wound could not be meafur- 
ed, but it was fuppofed to be between 100 and 2co ounces—-In 
‘the fourth, the quantity of blood loft was but 30 ounces, but th: 
ftrength of the difeafe was fubdued afterwards by plentiful fweat- 
ing.—After the fever, fpafms, &c. are reduced, the Doctor ad- 
vifes the ufe of tonic remedies.—Alfo the exciting a falivation 
by Mercury ; but adds “ if bleeding be ufed early and plenti- 
fully it would not be often neceflary.” 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Morgan Brown, of Tenneflece; Collector and InfpeGor, for 
that Diltrict. 

John M‘Nairy, of do. Diftrict Jude. 

Thomas Gray, of do. attorney of that Difric. 

Robert Hays, of do. Marfhal cf do. 
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Richard Rodgers, of New- York, Naval Officer of that Port. 

Matthias E. Sawyer, of North Carolina, Infpector and Sur- 
veyor, of Pafquotank river bridge. 

‘Tfaac Cox Barnet, of New -Jerfey, Conful of the United 
States at the port of Breit, in France. 

Elias Bachman, Conful for the United States at Gottenburg, 
in Sweden. 

Francis Childs, of New-York, Conful at Genoa. 

Conrad Frederick Wagner, Conful at Triefte. 

William Vans Murry, to be Minifter Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Batavia. 

Joel Barlow, of Conneticut, conful general for the city and 
kingdom of Algiers. 

John Gavino, conful for the port of Gibralter, in the room of 
James Simpfon, appointed conful for Morocco. 

Procopio Jacinto Pollock, of Pennfylvania, conful for the port 
of New Orleans. 

Frederick Folger, of Maryland, conful for the port and dif- 
trict of Aux-Cayes St. Domingo. 

Charles Jac kfon, of Georg! lay difti attorney. 

David Lenox, of Pennfyly ania, agent to refide i - the king- 
dom of ' Great Briton, for the rel lief and, pretection of American 
fearnen, vice John Trumbull, appointed fifth commiflioner, un- 
der the Britifh treaty. 





MARRIAGES. 


At Bofton, Grenville Temple, Eiq. of New-York, to Mrs. 
Rofl of the former place. 

’ At Cazenovia, Herkemer county, on the 22nd ult. Mr. 
Joba Licklain, to Mrs. Helan Layard, of Aurora, Onondaga 
county. 

At Montreal, on the 8th uk. Mr. Aitkinfon Pattinfon, to 
Mils Margaret M*Cloment. 

DEATHS. 

At New-York—on the 2rd inft. DoG@er Andrew Caldwell. 

At Poughkipfie-—Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, wife of ‘Theedorus 
Bailey, Eig. 

At New-York, Mr. James Bennet. 

At Albany, Nicholas Fonda Efg. of that city. 

At Bakimore, Mr. Samuel Bev mm. 

At Hertiord (Con.) Col. Samuel Talcot, of the former 
place. 

At Wek-Chefler, Mr. John Horton, 
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